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INDEPENDENT TELEVISION FOR SCHOOLS 
JOINT PLANS- AUTUMN TERM (SEPT. 18—DEC. 1) 


These programmes for the Autumn Term, starting on 
Monday, September 18, which have been approved by 
the Educational Advisory Councils and Committees 
of Associated-Rediffusion, Associated Television and 
Granada TV Network, will be transmitted on the 
Independent Television Network on the days and 








Autumn Term: (September 18—December 1) 








Monday 2.35 The World Around Us About 10 

3.00 Ici La France Sixth Forms 

3.25 The Story of Industry About 14 
Tuesday ye Summing It Up (Mathematics) About 10 

2.53 Discovery (Science) Sixth Forms 

3.25 French From France 3rd year of French 
Wednesday 2.35 Summing It Up (Mathematics) About 10 

2.53 Design (Arts Series) 15-18 
Thursday 2.35 Chez les Dupré 2nd year of French 
Friday 2.35 Looking About (History Civics) 9-/3 

3.00 Hamlet 13 and over 

















at the times indicated below. The joint service pro- 
vides 10 series of programmes a _ week, which 
between them cover a wide range of subjects and 
are designed to meet the needs of children in primary 
and secondary schools between the ages of nine 
and eighteen. 


There will be these additional transmissions in the following areas: 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION-THE LONDON AREA 
and all other areas except The Midlands and The North 


Wednesday 3.25 The Story of Industry About 14 
Thursday 2.55 The World Around Us Abour 10 

3.20 Hamlet 13 and over 
Friday 3.30 Chez les Dupré 2nd year of French 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION-THE MIDLANDS 


Wednesday 3,25 Ici La France Sixth Forms 
Thursday 2.55 Chemistry Sixth Forms 

3.20 French From France 3rd vear of French 
Friday 3.30 Chemistry Sixth Forms 


GRANADA TV-THE NORTH 
and TWW — South Wales and the West of England 


Wednesday 11.40 Design (Arts Series) 15-18 

Thursday 11.40 Discovery (Science) Sixth Forms 
1.00 Design (Arts Series) 15-18 

Friday 1.00 Discovery (Science) Sixth Forms 


FULL DETAILS FROM: 


1 LONDON AREA. CHANNEL 9. 
Associated-Rediffusion Ltd., Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


N 


MIDLAND AREA. CHANNEL 8. 
Associated Television Ltd. (ATV), 150 Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 


NORTHERN AREA. CHANNEL 9 LANCASHIRE. 
CHANNEL 10 YORKSHIRE. 
Granada TV Network Ltd., Manchester, 3. 


CENTRAL SCOTLAND AREA. CHANNEL 10. 

Scottish Television Ltd. (STV), Theatre Royal, Glasgow, C.2. 
SOUTH WALES AND THE WEST OF ENGLAND AREA. CHANNEL 10. 
TWW Ltd., Pontcanna Studios, Cardiff. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN AREA. CHANNEL I1. 
SOUTH EAST AKEA, CHANNEL 10. 
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Southern Television Ltd., Southern Television Centre, Northam, Southampton. 


~! 


NORTH EAST AREA. CHANNEL 8. 
Tyne Tees Television Ltd. (TTT), 
The Television Centre, City Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. 


oo 


FAST ANGLIA AREA. CHANNEL II. 
Anglia Television Ltd., Anglia House, Norwich. 


=] 


NORTHERN IRELAND AREA. CHANNEL 9. 
Ulster Television Ltd., Havelock House, Ormeau Road, Belfast, 7 


SOUTH WEST AREA. CHANNELS 9 and 12. 
Westward Television Ltd., Century House, Lockyer Strect, Plymouth 


= 
> 


NORTH EAST SCOTLAND ARFA. CHANNELS 9 and 12. 
Grampian Television Ltd., 498 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


All schools registered with their local Independent Television Company will have received Teachers’ Notes for the Autumn Term, Any 
schools requiring details of the programmes should write to the Schools Information Office of the appropriate company listed above. 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV REJECTED, as ‘a propaganda 
move’ the Anglo-American proposal for the 
suspension of atmospheric tests and the Soviet 
Union conducted the fifth, sixth and seventh of 
the series of nuclear tests that were begun on 
September 1. President Kennedy announced that 
French troops would be trained by the United 
States in the use of atomic weapons. The Trades 
Union Council rejected unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament, supported the establishment here of 
Polaris bases, but condemned the training of 
German troops in Britain. 


+ 


THIRTY-TWO MEMBERS Of the Committee of 100, 
campaigners for unilateral nuclear disarmament, 
were sent to prison for not promising not to go 
on protesting against the bomb—among them 
Arnold Wesker, Christopher Logue, Robert Bolt, 
the Rev. Michael Scott, and Bertrand Russell, who 
was sent for a week to Brixton, where he had been 
imprisoned nearly half a century ago as a con- 
scientious objector, and written his ‘Introduction 
to Mathematical Philosophy.” There was an 
attempt—presumably by a reactionary colon—on 
the life General de Gaulle, who described it as 
‘a joke in bad taste’ 


* 


THERE WERE WIDESPREAD STRIKES of workers in 
the British motor-car industry in the Midlands; the 
National Union of Teachers threatened to stop 
supervising school meals and to hold a one-day 
national strike; there was working to rule by 
Whitehall telephonists; and prisoners at Dartmoor 
refused to eat their dinner of soup, cottage pie, 
carrots, potatoes and date pudding. More than a 
thousand workers, on the other hand, went back 
to work at the early warning radar station site at 
Fylingdales, and in the United States a dispute 
which had closed down ninety-one of the 129 
plants of General Motors was settled after an 
offer from the company of three-yea: contracts, 
annual wage increases, free medical insurance and 
higher rates of unemployment pay and pensions. 
The dispute had been about ‘enough relief time 
for personal needs.’ 


* 


EIGHTY-THREE PEOPLE WERE KILLED in an air crash 
at Shannon, and seventy-seven in another in 
Morocco. Eleven spectators and a motor-racing 
driver were killed in the Italian Grand Prix. Half 
a million people in the coastal areas of the Gulf 
of Mexico fled before ‘Carla,’ a 173-mile-an-hour 
hurricane, which did something like thirty-five 
million pounds worth of damage. A typhoon called 
‘Pamela’ killed a hundred people and rendered 
thousands homeless in Formosa. .A state of emer- 
gency was declared in parts of Ghana, where 
workers were on strike against the government's 
compulsory savings scheme, and there was rioting 
between Muslims and Jews in Oran. In Norway 
the Labour Party lost its majority in parliament 
for the first time since the war, and the Com- 
munists their only seat. UN troops took over, 
after some fighting in Katanga, to restore the 
unity of the Congo. 


* 


THE ‘GUARDIAN’ began to print in London as well 
as in Manchester. Lord Pethick-Lawrence died, 
and among the tributes was one from Lord Mor- 
rison of Lambeth (Herbert), who said that he was 
‘one of the intellectuals I have no critical feelings 
towards.” There was a merger of Whiteways, a 
cider firm; Showerings, who make ‘Babycham’ 
sparkling perry; and Vine Products, who make 
‘British wine’ and gourmets winced at the mixture. 
Which?, the organ of the Consumers’ Association, 
printed the findings of the Torry Research Station, 
which is part of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, that frozen fish was not as 








fresh as fresh fish. 
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RUSSELL’S SQUARE 


compen being in recess, we will be spared 
the spectacle of Mr. Butler evading responsi- 
bility for the prosecutions of Lord Russell and 
some of his fellow-members of the Committee of 
100; but wherever the responsibility lies, it is 
characteristic of the authorities in this sort of 
affair that they have no idea where the storm is 
going to break. Perhaps they believed that by 
summonsing the leading members of the com- 
mittee, they would disrupt the plans for the mass 
protest planned for Parliament Square on Sun- 
day—the remaining members having no one to 
turn to for instructions. Perhaps they even 
thought that the committee members would 
quietly agree to be bound over to keep the peace, 
and thereafter keep it. Perhaps they realised 
what would happen, but wanted to impress the 
world with Britain’s steadfast determination not 
to go neutralist. Or perhaps—and this, lament- 
ably, is the most likely explanation—they really 
believed in the deterrent effect of what they were 
doing; perhaps they are so out of touch with 
any kind of present reality that they believed that 
the prospect of from a week to two months in 
prison would frighten away support from the 
campaigners. 

It is now necessary to spell out for the authori- 
ties, patiently and slowly, what it is that they have 
achieved. First, let them turn their attention to 
the photograph, printed in newspapers all over 
the world, of Lord Russell’s striking appearance 
—lofty, frail, and determined—on the day 
that the 89-year-old philosopher was sent to 
Brixton. The only effect such action could con- 
ceivably have would be to swing many waverers 
over to the side of neutralism, and to imbue many 
who still oppose it with a feeling that the autho- 
rities have behaved with utter stupidity. 

Second, could any method conceivably have 
been devised by the campaigners against nuclear 
disarmament for getting such gigantic floods of 
publicity for their cause? Yards of columns were 
devoted in Wednesday’s newspapers to them, and 


to their opinions expressed from the dock; hun- 
dreds of thousands of people were made suddenly 
aware for the first time, in the most favourable 
possible circumstances, of the fact that there is a 
sizeable campaign for neutralism in this country, 
which has managed, thanks largely to the autho- 
rities, to seem vastly more important and sensible 
than it actually is, and also to appear as the only 
champion of peace, struggling for it against those 
who do not care if nuclear war comes. 

Third, the selection of those to be prosecuted 
from among the best-known names of the cam- 
paign’s supporters—writers of fame and promise 
like Mr. Bolt and Mr. Wesker, headed by one of 
the most distinguished thinkers in the werld— 
must inevitably mean that the willingness to 
undergo such martyrdom on the part of their less- 
well-known supporters will increase; to spend a 
month in a prison in the company of the 
Reverend Michael Scott—and soon, perhaps, of 
Mr. Lindsay Anderson, Mr. John Osborne and 
Miss Shelagh Delaney—would make many of the 
campaign’s humbler supporters feel they can die 
happy. (And if the authorities should dismiss such 
people with the usual patronising sniff, let them 
reflect that their following started with their writ- 
ings, only spreading to their political opinions 
later; these are the people who can influence 
younger generations today, and the authorities 
would do better if they would try to understand 
why.) 

Fourth, the prosecutions will have made both 
those inside prison and those outside it ten times 
as determined to carry on with their dangerous 
and illogical campaign as they were before. It, 
should, surely, have occurred to somebody that 
the prosecutions can only ensure that Sunday’s 
planned ‘sit-down’ protest in Parliament Square, 
will be much more effective than the organisers 
hoped—ban or no ban. 

it is a disturbing balance sheet. The campaign 
for unilateralism and neutralism, which was 
clearly on the wane, has been given a wholly 
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unnecessary shot in the arm; the success of a 
demonstration that might have been an anti- 
climax has been assured; a new form of martyr- 
dom, with its attendant hagiology, has been 
devised, and John Osborne is hurrying home 
from France. 

It remains to tell the authorities what they 
should have done. They should have done 
nothing. Those who wanted to sit down in Parlia- 
ment Square on Sunday should have been 
allowed to sit down in Parliament Square on 
Sunday. If they had held up the traffic or pedes- 
trians, they should have been gently removed by 
the police; if not, they should have been left to 
catch rheumatism in their own time. And if, the 
following Sunday, they had decided to sit down 
in Trafalgar Square the same principle ‘should 
have been followed. And if, the Sunday after that, 
they had decided to sit down at Hyde Park 
Corner, Ebury Street, Western Avenue, Ealing 
Broadway or Wapping Old Stairs, likewise. 
Eventually they would have become tired of sit- 
ting down and gone away. As it is, a bad law has 
been used in a silly way to produce the opposite 
effect to what was intended. 


Sound Sense 


NE of the strongest arguments for the 
breaking of the BBC’s monopoly of sound 
broadcasting is the fact that the BBC has only 
recently begun to grapple seriously with the 
problem of local broadcasting stations. The 
Corporation is not entirely to blame, of course; 
without the help of advertising, the financing 
of local stations presents insuperable difficulties; 
they would eat into funds which are at present 
required for the struggle with commercial tele- 
vision. But local broadcasting is going to come; 
and its prospects are discussed in Sound Sense, 
a pamphlet put out by the Independent Broad- 
casting Group (which includes among its signa- 
tories Sir Alan Herbert and Graham Hutton) 
from 5 Carlos Place, W1. The title is justified; but 
on one point, the authors are over-sanguine. 
To judge by American experience, local broad- 
casting will consist predominantly of music. Not 
necessarily light music; one of the more remark- 
able manifestations of cultural enthusiasm on 
the other side of the Atlantic has been the 
willingness of music-lovers to support stations 
playing little but classical music with the help 
of voluntary subscriptions. But apart fron#hews 
and commercials and an occasional attempt at a 
feature, the bulk of the entertainment is light 
music of one kind or another. So it will certainly 
be here—and so it should be, for that is clearly 
what the great majority of customers want. 
Whether local sound radio stations will serve 
their communities as well as the Independent 
Broadcasting Group believe is, consequently, open 
to doubt. ‘Readers,’ they say, ‘may like to know 
what has recently been added to the local 
library. Gardeners, sportsmen, farmers, . . . in- 
vestors, religious groups, can all be kept 
specially informed.’ Can be, yes; but will they 
be? The expense quickly comes to be thought of 
as unnecessary, because listeners—and therefore 
advertisers—like the stock stuff. This is not an 
argument against commercial radio; simply a 
warning not to be too starry-eyed about it. 
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Race or Colour 


N a later page Constance Lever describes 

her experierices in Monroe, North Carolina, 
where she found herself the centre of world-wide 
publicity as a result of being involved in the 
race riots there last month. It is an ugly story, 
though illumined by glimpses of the dignity and 
courage of the Negroes, young and old, through 
violence and humiliation. And the moral to be 
drawn is not simply that these things can happen 
in the Deep South; it is that they can happen 
anywhere, if the conditions that breed race 
hatred are allowed to develop—as they are de- 
veloping in many British towns. Were it not for 
full employment, which has meant that most 
West Indians, Pakistanis and others have been 
able to find jobs without dispossessing British 
workers, the situation would be far worse than 
it is. 

The problem of how to prevent segregation, 
though, presents obvious difficulties. Should the 
principle of no discrimination on grounds of 
race, colour or religion be upheld by the law? 
Or should it be left to public opinion to en- 
force? Clearly there can and should be laws 
against discrimination where public funds are 
involved—for example, if any army regiment 
were found to be excluding Jews from its officers’ 
mess that should be dealt with. But a good case 
can be made for not passing laws which cannot 
be enforced. There should be no question of 
trying to legislate against discrimination by pri- 
vate clubs, because it would not work—except 
with the help of agents provocateurs, and prob- 
ably microphones; discrimination can easily be 
imposed off the written record. 

What can be done, and the press should do 
it, is to publicise all cases of discrimination, 
wherever they occur. Such publicity is whole- 
some. The club which decides to continue to ex- 
clude Negroes or Jews will be entitled to do so; 
but it will be a warning to those of its members 
who like to profess antipathy to racial dis- 
crimination of this kind to protest and, if neces- 
sary, to resign rather than countenance in 
Britain the growth of practices and attitudes 
which we are so quick to condemn in Georgia or 
Johannesburg. 


The Other Tyranny 
SARAH GAINHAM writes from Bonn 


[; is not unusual for election campaigns to 
change their character at a distinct point of 
their course. The interest of the voters suddenly 
increases—or as suddenly disappears. Either way, 
party spokesmen become even more than usually 
intoxicated with their own propaganda, and say 
sillier and sillier things about their, and their 
rivals’, plans for the future. 

The election campaign in Federal Germany 
has taken a decisive turn in the middle, though 
not quite of this nature. Sunday, August 13, in- 
troduced a new reality into what had been a 
rather unreal battle; unreal because the com- 


batants were so unevenly matched. They remain. 


unevenly matched; but the backdrop against 
which they make their gestures has ceased to be 
the smoking chimney stacks of full employ- 
ment, full order books and savings that next year 
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will afford a small car as well as ten days in 
Cattolica. The backdrop is now the misery of the 
bankrupt eastern section of the country; the 
Wall across Berlin, with its shameful crop of 
suicides (thirty have been officially reported in 
one district of East Berlin alone since the Wall 
went up); and, behind, the Oder-Neisse Line. 

The Chancellor has said some foolish and un- 
ethical things since August 13. It is not the 
first time a curious loss of balance and judgment 
has been remarked in Dr Adenauer when 
matters of internal politics hang in the balance. 
He appears to believe that Khrushchev is as 
much concerned te defeat the strong and suc- 
cessful government he heads as to close off the 
flood of refugees through Berlin, His personal 
attacks on Mayor Willy Brandt have been 
scurrilous; and Brandt has retaliated by implying 
that Adenauer’s talks with the Soviet ambassador 
at Bonn, after the closing of the Berlin sector 
border, constituted a secret agreement not to 
oppose the closing—which is absurd, because 
only the Americans can do anything about 
Berlin, and Adenauer must follow their line 
whether he likes it or not. But the implication is 
damaging to the Chancellor because it recalls 
the many promises he has made in the past about 
reunification and the provisional character of 
the Oder-Neisse Line. It is becoming clear to 
everyone in Germany that the moment when 
that border must be recognised, and reunification 
postponed at least for a generation, is near. 


But the crisis seems to have caused a split in 
consciousness; a kind of angry guiltiness is in the 
air that nobody had cared enough before about 
Berlin and the East Zone; but this is modified 
by the knowledge of impotence—the decisions 
will not be made by Germans. And a hardly 
noticed detail of the crisis brings out very 
clearly the duality of feeling between Germans 
and Germans, family and family: the affair of the 
West German theatres and Bertholt Brecht. 


A number of Brecht productions were in the 
programme for the new season; but after the 
closing of the Berlin frontier the producer at 
the Schiller Theatre in West Berlin, Barlog, can- 
celled his new production of Herr Puntila ‘for 
the time being.’ Kassel, Tuebingen, Bielefeld 
and Hamburg followed suit. The arguments run 
something like this: Brecht belonged to the Com- 
munists, and backed their dictatorship with his 
art; true, he was their problem child, but 
Ulbricht’s restraint in allowing him his little 
eccentricities was well repaid, for Brecht was the 
East German regime’s biggest single propaganda 
success. The other side (the arguers change sides 
frequently) argues that Brecht was by no means 
all Communist; that his plays belong to German 
art; and that to leave them in Communist pos- 
session is to give away part of the common 
German inheritance. And it is true that the plays 
as produced in East Berlin, too, are quite dif- 
ferent from productions in West Germany where 
without a word being altered the tirades against 
tyranny and the misery of those who live with 
it can be clearly seen as tirades against Com- 
munism equally with any other tyranny. In its 
Berliner Ensemble production Arturo Ui is a 
straight anti-Hitler play; but now it is the con- 
sequences of Hitler’s crimes that the Germans 
have to live with; and East Berlin is certainly one. 
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Assassin’s Gifts 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


HE unsuccessful attempt to murder President 

de Gaulle as his car raced through the night 
at seventy miles an hour to his country home at 
Colombey-les-deux-Eglises gives him immediately 
certain political advantages, but also points one 
more warning finger at his régime’s principal 
weakness. The advantages are so obvious that a 
whisper campaign is already afoot to the affect 
that the attempt was a put-up job. This is highly 
improbable, for even as things turned out, with 
the main charge of plastic and dynamite un- 
exploded, the President ran a very grave risk. As 
always, he was driving very fast; the explosion 
smashed one of the side-lights and released a 
sheet of flame as well as smoke that obscured the 
wind-screen. With a less skilful driver there would 
have been a very serious accident. 

The first advantage to the President has been 
the attraction for all but the most impassioned 
opponent, of his exhibition of quiet courage. This 
is entirely in keeping with what was known of 
his character, but since his arrival in Paris in 
August, 1944, he has had little occasion to show 
it in metropolitan France. The second advan- 
tage is the refutation of the argument that he was 
keeping Article 16 of the Constitution in force 
much too long. This article was applied at the 
time of the April meeting. It runs: 

When the institutions of the Republic, the 
Independence of the Nation, the integrity of its 
territory, or the execution of its international 
commitments are gravely and immediately 
threatened, and when the normal functioning 
of constitutional public authority is interrupted, 
the President of the Republic takes the measures 
required by the circumstances after officially 
consulting the Prime Minister, the presidents of 
the Assemblies and the Constitutional Council. 
He informs the nation by a message. These 
measures must be inspired by the intention to 
give constitutional public authority the means 
of accomplishing its mission within the shortest 
possible time. The Constitutional Council is 
consulted with regard to them. Parliament meets 
as of right. The National Assembly cannot be 
dissolved during the exercise of the exceptional 
powers. 


No sensible person would deny that the con- 
ditions for the application of this article were 
present during ex-General Challe’s attempt to 
seize the command of the army in April. But were 
they still at the beginning of September? Had not 
the government had time to stamp out the ashes 
of the plot that came to a head in April? The 
question was being asked all the more vigorously, 
because the President was interpreting the article 
as excluding both independent legislative action 
by the assembly and a vote on a motion of cen- 
Sure against the government since the logical 
consequence of a successful vote of censure 
would be the dissolution of parliament and new 
elections which Article 16 expressly excludes. 
As the President is not responsible to parliament, 
action based on Article 16 cannot be discussed 
there. Thus in practice the parliamentary safe- 
guards that the article seems to contain are of 
little value. 

It cannot in fact be argued that the uses made 
of the Article by the President have been exces- 
sive in view of the original danger. He has con- 
ducted a purge amongst officers of the army and 


PARIS 


police, and the magistrates in Algeria (much too 
lenient a one, many people would say) and he 
has extended the power of detention by the police 
without intervention of a magistrate to a total, 
in practice, of twenty days, which can be followed 
by an internment order. Such things are surely 
necessary, however undesirable, so long as there 
is really a danger to the republic. The President’s 
would-be assassins have demonstrated that there 
really is still such a danger. They were certainly 
not engaged in a personal vendetta, but were act- 
ing for a body of men who were aiming to over- 
throw democratic institutions. The enemies of the 
Republic were not merely the obscure insurance 
agents and clerks who were responsible for con- 
cealing a gas-cylinder full of dynamite and plas- 
tic by the roadside and trying to set it off as 
the President’s car passed, but men like Salan, 
who has held some of the highest posts in the 
State’s gift, with a rebel staff of highly trained 
officers, and a great power of persuasion within 
the army and in certain sections of the bour- 
geoisie. For the moment, therefore, a whole series 
of opposition arguments have lost their edge. 


But the very relief felt throughout the country 
at the failure of the murder plot underlined the 
most important criticism against the President. 
He could rightly claim in his last press conference 
that his Fifth Republic was preserving the essen- 
tial political liberties, those of the parties, the 
trade unions, the press; but their preservation 
seems ever more obviously due to him in person. 
The direction of policy, the maintenance of pub- 
lic order, the interpretation of the constitution, 
the defence of liberties, all go back to this one 
man. This one man struck down, what would be 
left of the Fifth Republic? The President has 
allowed institutions to wither. Until quite recently 
he seemed indifferent to the dignity of his own 
government. He has refused all offers of sup- 
port and rejected all possible allies. His press con- 
ference, four days before the attempt on his life, 
was one of the most sharply criticised of his 
career. In these circumstances the danger to the 
State of the loss of its chief might well have 
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been catastrophic. There can be no preparation 
of a successor within the peculiar structure that 
he has set up. 

So, paradoxically, in comment after comment, 
the expressions of relief that France still has her 
great man have merged almost at once into criti- 
cism of his tendencies, and urgent recommenda- 
tion that he should change his ways. He has been 
warned that the short respite which his worst 
enemies have secured him by trying to kill him 
will not last long. The criticisms remain valid. 

Such criticisms have certainly not affected him 
in the past. There was no indication of any 
attempt in the last press conference to appease 
the more angry sectors of opposition such as 
the peasants, no apologia for the tactics adopted 
about Bizerta, no cushioning of the shock to the 
army on being told that the war they had sup- 
posed they were fighting for seven years to keep 
Algeria within the French fold was neither to 
the interest nor to the honour of France. Indeed, 
this press conference, so much criticised at home, 
is having results, or at least is being followed by 
events abroad, that seem if anything likely to 
encourage him in his lone-wolf tendencies. The 
passage about Berlin has been praised in the 
USA and has been almost immediately followed 
by closer collaboration between the French and 
American armies. The passage about Bizerta, 
which seemed to exclude a settlement, has been 
followed by a volte face on the part of President 
Bourguiba with whom negotiations now seem im- 
minent. The passage on the Sahara at last gives 
hope of successful talks with the rebel leaders. 

Most men of President de Gaulle’s stature have 
to be taken as they are. It would be surprising if 
there was any substantial change in his behaviour, 
as those in charge of his security are the first to 
regret. None the less, the deep impression made 
on French minds of the peculiar vulnerability of 
the Fifth Republic through the person of its 
leader may well have its uses. What he has given 
to his country is pretty evident during more than 
three years of stable government. That it would 
be extremely difficult to do without him now is 
certain. But it is already very likely that others 
will have to do the hard thinking about the transi- 
tion which must some day come, back from the 
present highly personal form of government to a 
more institutional one. 











‘And if we all redouble our efforts, by next year's Conference we can have lost another 
108,000 members and be another £94,000 in debt.’ 
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A Matter of Personalities 


By JOHN COLE 


ILLY SMART’s circus moved out of Ports- 

mouth as the delegates to the Trades Union 
Congress moved in. The Portsmouth Corpora- 
tion could not, without offending one organisa- 
tion or the other, have advertised this as 
‘continuous performance—entire change of pro- 
gramme.” Yet there is a certain similarity, for 
the public performances of both the circus and 
the TUC are highly unrepresentative of the 
grinding toil that goes on in private. 


The General Council, the TUC’s thirty-five 
more or less wise men, fortified by the mandate 
of a horse-trading ballot to which no one has 
ever found a satisfactory alternative, now begin 
the real work of the Congress for another year; 
and it promises to be a fascinating year, for all 
sorts of people have set out to fill the power 
vacuum which has existed for so long. Something 
suspiciously like a struggle for power is now 
going on, and although it cannot be presented 
in the same black-and-white terms as the classic 
struggles in the Labour Movement between 
Right and Left, its effect on the future of the 
TUC will be just as decisive. 


At the centre of the struggle is Mr. George 
Woodcock, now settling in the saddle after a 
year as General Secretary. A preliminary judg- 
ment on Mr. Woodcock—and anyone with an 
ounce of sense will be writing only preliminary 
judgments for the next three or four years—is 
that he has almost limitless promise which, in 
the difficult sphere of trade union politics, has 
about a fifty-fifty chance of being even half- 
fulfilled. George Woodcock has a brain, a strong 
character and a positive, often charming per- 
sonality. But whether it is the right personality 
to weld this General Council into a working 
team must await the judgment of time. 

He is, in the nicest sense of the term, a reac- 
tionary. His delight is argument, and it some- 
times seems that a friend has only to remark 
that it’s a lovely day for Mr. Woodcock to 
demonstrate, with faultless logic and the osten- 
tatious patience of a father speaking to a small 
child, that it is raining cats and dogs. He is un- 
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predictable, often moody, always exacting to 
work for or with, but probably more worth help- 
ing than anyone the trade union movement has 
thrown up in a quarter of a century. In a word, 
he is alive—no mean achievement after so many 
years in the service of British trade unionism. 


But a fair proportion of the diplomacy in 
handling relations between Mr. Woodcock and 
his General Council may have to come from 
the other side. The other side is divided into 
two parts, so far as anything involving human 
personality can be categorised. On the one hand 
are Mr. Cousins, with his two colleagues from 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
and the three other General Councillors who 
make up the Left, Messrs. Hill, Willis and 
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Newton. Mr. Cousins is the key figure, and there 
have been odd signs recently that he may feel 
some need for ‘togetherness.’ His quick response 
to an appeal from his old rival, Sir Alan Birch, 
for a compromise over Berlin provides one 
example. His odd reference during the defence 
debate to improved personal feelings in the 
General Council offers another. Mr. Cousins is 
difficult, but perhaps not impossible; in any 
event, it will be a good strengthening exercise 
for Mr. Woodcock’s patience, decidedly his most 
suspect virtue. 

Among these confused elements, is there room 
for negotiation? Can the people in the TUC 
hierarchy find enough common ground on 
enough subjects to move, or will they slip back 
into the firm immobility which is the General 
Council’s stock reaction to disagreement? Per- 
sonalities are the key to the answers. It should 
be a stern, but not unjust, test for men whose 
most coveted virtues are the ability to com- 
promise and to co-operate. 


New Good Years 


From 


BOUT the only thing that is certain following 
A the results of the Norwegian general election 
on Monday is that the Labour Party will continue 
to be the dominating party in the government. 

The main question in the election was whether 
the non-Socialist parties could wipe out Labour’s 
majority of three in the Storting. They succeeded, 
but they will be quite unable to prevent another 
Labour government. With Labour holding 74 out 
of the 150 seats, the balance of power is now held 
by two members of the new Socialist People’s 
Party, which consists almost exclusively of 
neutralists and fellow travellers whe have been 
either expelled from or have deserted the Labour 
Party. But these two men, however bitterly they 
dislike their old party’s leadership, are hardly able 
to support an anti-Socialist coalition. So Norway, 
which has had a Socialist government since 1935, 
will almost certainly have another four years of 
Labour rule. 

Labour has had two great allies in its struggle 
to maintain power. First, it has had the good for- 
tune to be in office at a time of rapid economic 
expansion and rising living standards. The Nor- 
wegian anti-Socialist parties had an even more 
difficult task than the British Labour Party in 
1955 and 1959. People were undeniably better off, 
there was no unemployment, and the sick and 
elderly were treated in a civilised manner. The 
Government did not even have awkward foreign 
policy blunders to live down. There was little to 
complain about except, of course, the level of 
taxation. 

Second, Labour has benefited from Norway's 
electoral system. Under this, seats are distributed 
in multi-member constituencies on strictly pro- 
portionate basis according to the votes secured 
for each list. Labour, with a tightly organised 
mass party and the powerful support of the cen- 
tral trade union organisation (which has infinitely 
more power than the TUC), is at an advantage. 
The leaders of the Government, too, are con- 
stantly in the public eye; they are in the main able 


JOHN HARRIS 


OSLO 
and experienced men, some drawn from outside 
the parliamentary party The Opposition leaders 
are inexperienced—and numerous: the electoral 
system positively encourages a multiplicity of 
opposition parties, though there is little to choose 
between the philosophies of some of them. From 
time to time they have made efforts to combine. 
The Conservatives, who have twenty-nine out of 
the 150 seats in the Storting, said they would enter 
a coalition; but the plan foundered when it was 
received without enthusiasm from the Liberals, 
who now have fourteen seats, and the fifteen- 
strong Christian People’s Party, stern Lutherans 
whose programme amounts to an opposition to 
alcohol and a demand for a ‘Christian’ social 
policy. 

Yet there is no lack of enthusiasm among some 
of the more well-to-do to rid themselves of 
Labour. For some years an undercover organisa- 
tion known as Liberals, heavily subsidised by the 
shipping interests, financed various anti-Socialist 
campaigns. But when its existence was gleefully 
exposed by the Socialist press the Conservatives, 
who had obviously been receiving substaritial 
assistance from it, professed themselves scandal- 
ised, and Libertas went to ground. The men be- 
hind Libertas know that if Labour is to be 
removed from power the opposition parties, or 
at least most of them, must unite. They have 
flirted with the idea of creating their own party, 
but this would only damage the Conservatives in 
the towns, and there is no indication that it would 
carry any weight in the rural areas. Nevertheless 
the improved showing of the Conservatives-—they 
won no extra seats, but they gained 50,000 votes on 
Monday—and the higher vote of the Centre Party 
who gained a seat and 15,000 additional votes, 
might in other circumstances have encouraged 
speculation about a merger. But the European 
Common Market negotiations make this impos- 
sible. Now the election is over the Labour govern- 
ment will undoubtedly apply for membership and 
they will be supported by the Conservatives and 
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most of the Liberals. The most violent opposition 
will come from the Centre Party, who represent an 
exclusively farming interest. 

As the Lutherans of the Christian People’s 
Party and the farmers of the Centre Party have 
failed to arrive at a common platform (the 
farmers are too fond of their whisky), and as the 
slowly declining Liberals are afraid to combine 
with anyone, it will be surprising if, even at the 
next election, Labour has fewer foes. And with- 
out this, the outlook for the anti-Socialist parties 
is pretty bleak. For even now, when partly owing 
to the vagaries of the electoral system and partly 
to the emergence of a new Left Wing party, 
Labour has lost four seats, it has polled a higher 
proportion of the votes than in any of the other 
four post-war elections except 1957. 

The Labour Party, of course, faces many ser- 
ious problems. Although its election slogan ‘New 
Good Years’ was skilfully attuned to the mood of 
the public, its production record—one of the best 
in Europe—and its pledge to double the standard 
of living in twenty-five years (no acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. Butler) was accepted by all parties 
as a reasonable assessment in view of the swift 
progress that had already been made, it could 
easily run into serious foreign policy difficulties; 
for the party still contains a tough and persistent 
group of neutralists 

In 1957, thanks largely to their pressure, the 
Party manifesto, though indicating firm support 
for NATO, said that the Government would not 
permit nuclear weapons on Norwegian soil. Be- 
fore this election the Premier, Mr. Gerhardsen, 
and his able and courageous Foreign Minister Mr. 
Lange, decided to force a showdown with the 
Left, and wrote into the manifesto the declara- 
tion that the parliamentary party had to be able 
to review the nuclear weapons pledge in the light 
of the international situation. If the international 
situation worsens, or the needs of NATO require 
it, the Government will fight this battle through 
the parliamentary party, where they have a sub- 
stantial majority. But Mr. Gerhardsen, if he stays 
on as Premier, and Mr. Lange, can be in little 
doubt how tough the struggle would be outside 
Parliament. 

Neutralism in Norway is probably weaker than 
in Britain, despite, or possibly because of, their 
common frontier with the Soviet Union. It 
extends to about a dozen of the Labour members 
of the Storting and to the Left Wing of the Liberal 
Party led by Mr. Helge Seip, the editor of 
Dagbladet. Mr. Seip and his newspaper did a 
great deal to encourage the Labour extreme Left 
before they were expelled. He will now have 
rather more time to contemplate the wisdom of 
his policy because by one of those all too rare 
strokes of political justice he lost his Storting seat 
in Oslo to one of the ex-members of the Labour 
Party. The Communists are a rapidly declining 
force, on Monday losing their last Stortingsman; 
and the Socialist People’s Party seems most un- 
likely ever to obtain more than about 3 per cent. 
of the votes. 

Neutralism, in short, is not a serious problem 
in Norway, though it could be for the Labour 
Party. But if Labour can avoid a major foreign 
policy split, and if it can withstand the obvious 
danger of a rising tide of public boredom after 
80 many years of rule by a single party, its future 
seems fairly bright. 
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The Legal Barbarians 


By LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


‘Tue history of English criminal law,’ writes 

Arthur Koestler, ‘is a wonderland filled with 
the braying of learned asses.’ This suggestion 
may come as something of a shock to those who 
have been brought up to believe, as perhaps most 
of us have, that the English bar is a fount of 
truth and wisdom. In fact, many of its most in- 
fluential members have traditionally been en- 
dowed with qualities quite opposite: prejudice, 
narrow-mindedness, illiberalism and ignorance; 
and, as Messrs. Koestler and Rolph show in the 
key chapter to their book,* every major advance 
in English legal reform has been achieved not 
with the support of the leading members of the 
bar, but despite their unflagging opposition. It 
was the judges who opposed the idea of prisoners 
on a capital charge having counsel and, at a 
later date, giving evidence in their own defence: 
it was the judges who tried to prevent the setting- 
up of a court of criminal appeal. It was the 
law lords of the early nineteenth century who 
blocked Romilly’s Bill to abolish the death 
penalty for shoplifting; and it was the law lords 
of the mid-twentieth century who blocked Silver- 
man’s Bill for abolishing the death penalty 
altogether. 

Chief among the former was Chief Justice Lord 
Ellenborough; and among the latter was Lord 
Goddard, whom posterity may well regard as 
the Ellenborough of his times. Mr. Koestler has 
some interesting things to say about Lord God- 
dard, and in his time Lord Goddard has had 
some interesting things to say himself. One was 
his proposal that insane murderers should be 
hanged (‘destroyed’ was his actual word). He 
was also of the opinion that far too many mur- 
derers were reprieved, and that if the Home 
Secretary felt obliged to carry out a jury’s 
recommendation to mercy, it would be ‘most 
disastrous.’ Lord Goddard not only believes in 
killing more people off, he believes in hitting them 
too. Whipping, he told the House of Lords, could 
have very good effects when conducted by ‘a _hief 
warder who knows his business.” When two 
brothers, aged seventeen and fourteen, appeared 
before him on a charge of robbery with violence, 
he commented as follows: ‘It would have done 
them good if they had had a good larruping. What 
they want is to have somebody who would give 
them a thundering good beating, and then perhaps 
they wouldn't do it again. I suppose they were 
brought up to be treated like little darlings and 
tucked up in bed at night.” The Howard League in- 
vestigated the case and found that one of the 
causes of the boys’ delinquency was that their 
father, an ex-Guardsman, had been giving them 
thundering good beatings weekly. Well might 
Lord Justice Devlin tell the Holdsworth Club of 
Birmingham University: “The judges of England 
have rarely been original thinkers or great jurists. 
Many have been craftsmen rather than creators. 
They have needed the stuff of morals to be sup- 
plied to them so that out of it they could fashion 
law.’ 

Now the opinions of Ellenborough, Goddard 
and their kind, although appallingly misconceived 
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are nevertheless truly held. These are not neces- 
sarily cruel men, although their pronouncements 
tend to foster cruelty in those so inclined. ‘They 
must,’ in Mr. Koestler’s words, ‘go on believing 
in their magic deterrent, for if they renounced 
that belief, they would stand condemned for those 
they had condemned, before their own con- 
sciences.’ They do not realise that terror has its 
own laws of diminishing returns, that ‘in a century 
of savage punishments, people are no more 
frightened of the gallows than under a milder 
regime they are frightened of prison. Legal bar- 
barity moreover begets common barbarity. . . .’ 

Such reactionary opinions would of course 
matter little if people in this country did not 
ascribe to our judges a wisdom and knowledge 
about non-legal matters which they rarely 
possess. One of the great hallucinations the public 
suffers from—and this cannot be writ too large— 
is a belief that the judges know, better than the 
politicians or the penologists or anyone else, zbout 
the causes of crime and its cures. Many of ‘hem. 
in fact, know very little. There is no reason why 
they should know, for they are not equipped to. 
They are, solely, guardians and interpreters of the 
law, ‘craftsmen rather than creators, expert ex- 
ecutors of what legislature has decided. Yet the 
public regards them as oracles, and when Lord 
Goddard says that more hangings and hitting 
will be beneficial, they believe that this must be so. 

It is when we come to ask ourselves why so 
many members of the bar should always have 
held such views that we light upon a further pub- 
lic misconception; that, far from being the en- 
lightened and progressive body which many 
people imagine it, the bar is one of the most 
tradition-bound professions in the country. In this 
lies both its strength and its weakness. Too many 
of its members are concerned with its past rather 
than its future, with its means rather than its ends: 
to toc many it matters less whether justice has 
been done than whether the rules of justice have 
been observed. (It is, I think, not without signi- 
ficance, that the heavy responsibility of having to 
decide whether or not a criminal is guilty is one 
which they themselves are seldom called on to 
bear.) They do not believe that public controversy 
is compatible with professional dignity, and at the 
least sign of outside criticism, they quickly close 
their ranks. If I may give a personal example of 
this, 1 was recently asked by a distinguished 
member of the Inner Temple to be his guest there 
at dinner. A day or two before the event word 
was conveyed to my host by his fellow-benchers 
that so severe a critic as myself of Mr. Scott 
Henderson (who was not, incidentally, attending 
the dinner) would not be made welcome among 
them; and rather than risk any embarrassment, 
my host withdrew our names from the list. Per- 
sonally I bear no ill-will for this incident; yet such 
an attitude seems more understandable in an 
officers’ mess of fifty years ago than in an Inn of 
Court in 1961. 

And yet, as we all know, there are many people 
at the bar who are all the things that Lord God- 
dard is not, who resent his pronouncements even 
more acutely than those outside the profession. At 








When the occasion calls for celebrations at Gomia, in the 
Indian state of Bihar, Scottish reels sometimes alternate 
with stately classical dances. For this remote tract of 
jungle, where leopards prowl and the summer shade 
ternperature reaches a shimmering 110°F., contains India’s 
first blasting explosives factory — designed and set in 
operation by experts from I.C.I.’s explosives factories in 
Scotland, who have helped to train the Indian operatives. 

The factory provides India with the explosives she 
needs to blast tunnels and harbours out of solid rock, 
to excavate reservoirs and to win coal, iron ore and 
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is felt today in every corner of the globe 
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gold from the earth. Built by LC.i. in partnership 
with the Government of India, it is the latest expression 
of a policy that has already fostered the production 
of blasting explosives in Africa, to serve the great 
goldfields ; in Australia, to provide the blasting power 
for mineral mining and ambitious hydro-electric schemes; 
in Canada, to make possible such projects as the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. I.C.I. technicians with a lifetime’s 
experience of explosives manufacture are playing a 
notable part in a world where the power of explosives 


can open up new vistas of prosperity. 
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all levels of the profession there are men who are 
liberal, wise, progressive, humanitarian; men who 
have made a study of crime’s causes and cures 
and are entitled to speak about it; men whu be- 
lieve the death penalty to be obscene, degrading 
and unnecessary, and who do not need Mr. Hale’s 
entertaining little book to tell them that we have 
hanged more than one innocent man. Such is the 
respect that the British public has for its lawyers 
that these men, acting in concert and with con- 
tinuity, could, I believe, so influence public opin- 
ion as to bring final abolition of the death penalty 
within measurable orbit. Yet who among them, 
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with the exception of Mr. Gerald Gardiner, dares 
to speak out loud and clear? Who among the law 
lords, when Lord Goddard puts forward one of 
his more deplorable suggestions, dares to tell 
him that he is talking through his wig? No one 
dares. Tradition has them in its stranglehold, 
loyalty to colleagues is put before loyalty to con- 
science, the ranks are dressed and closed. It is not 
Lord Goddard who stands at the bar for speak- 
ing his mind, but those who oppose his views for 
failing to speak theirs. By maintaining a conspir- 
acy of silence, they allow their less enlightened 
colleagues to continue to get away with muider 


Jam Tomorrow 


By T. R. M. 


. uR achievements so far... are acknow- 

ledged to be remarkable by all those with 
knowledge of our affairs.’ The confident assertion 
made by the High Commissioner of the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Mr. A. E. P. 
Robinson, in last week’s Spectator, is surprising, ® 
in view of the large body of earnestly serious 
work that has appeared expressing deep mis- 
givings about the situation in Central Africa in 
the last few years. A New Deal in Central Africa, 
by a distinguished academician, Mr. Philip 
Mason (The Birth of a Dilemma and The Year 
of Decision), Guy Clutton-Brock (Dawn in 
Nyasaland), Dr. Richard Gray (The Two 
Nations), Professor Thomas Franck (Race and 
Politics), Messrs. Hazelwood and Henderson 
(Nyasaland: The Economics of Federation), Mt. 
Cyril Dunn (Central African Witness), Mr. Clyde 
Sanger (Central African Emergency) and a good 
many others, all with considerable knowledge of 
Central African affairs have, with widely diver- | 
gent qualifications, from widely divergent points ; 
of view and with widely divergent views about 
the tempo of African advance and the rights 
of white settlers, all sounded sombre warnings 
about the history, foundation, achievements and 
future of the Federation. 

Lord Hailey, in the latest edition of the 
African Survey, is never enthusiastic about it 
(e.g. ‘It remains to be seen how far it [the 
Federal Constitution] will serve the purpose 
originally aimed at. The structure of the Federa- 
tion is essentially a compromise.’) Miss Margery 
Perham, whose voice has no less authority, has 
been consistently sceptical about it from her 
celebrated letter to the Times of June 1953 (in 
which she referred to ‘my fears that by the form 
of the Federation and the way in which it has 
been handled we risk Josing our greatest asset 
on the continent—the confidence of Africans’), 
to her recent one condemning the present North- 
ern Rhodesian constitution. 

The Central African Examiner, which is pub- 
lished monthly in Salisbury and can hardly, 
whatever may be said about the other authorities, 
be accused of having no ‘knowledge of our 
affairs,’ is deeply critical of the achievements of 
Federation and the Federal Government. What 
unites all these views, apart from deep knowledge 
and study of Central Africa, is a passionate 
concern with the welfare of all its inhabitants; 
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and also a vision of its problems as part of 
Britain’s total responsibilities to, and relation- 
ship with, all Africa, and of the feelings and 
wishes of the Federation’s African subjects 
which are notably absent from Mr. Robinson’s 
article. 

To refuse to acknowledge the weight and 
wisdom of all these views is a distressing instance 
of the closed thinking and incapacity for self- 
criticism that appears prevalent in the UFP, 
which regularly asserts that all its critics are ill- 
informed and everyone who praises it is an ex- 
pert. In rejecting the Spectator’s criticisms of 
the Central Africa Federation, Mr. Robinson 
rejects the work of all these authorities, and of 
the Devlin and Monckton Reports as well; for 
all, in different ways, say the same thing: that 
the Federation at present exists against the 
will of the majority of the governed. And all, 
again in different ways, make the same con- 
structive suggestion which he has overlooked in 
the Spectator—that only by seeking the comment 
of the governed, and introducing arrangements 
they will agree to, can any form of Federation, 
or indeed of good government of any sort, sur- 
vive in Central Africa. The contempt or derision 
which Mr. Robinson quite wrongly accuses the 
Spectator of harbouring against his country, as 
a country, can justly be directed to the UFP’s 
refusal to seek such comment. This refusal has 
never been better illustrated than by the recent 
history of the Northern Rhodesian Constitution, 
where Mr. Macleod’s offer to Mr. Kaunda last 
Christmas of ‘something like Nyasaland’ has 
been whittled down under UFP pressure to a 
mathematical formula for keeping the UFP in 
power, avoiding an African majority and de- 
nying Africans a chance to express their desires. 

The achievements to which Mr. Robinson re- 
fers are all material—rises in population and 
income, extension of social services, the elimina- 
tion of disease, the foundation of the interracial 
University College. (This institution, by the way, 
has sustained its liberalism against a good deal 
of government and public pressure. Many of its 
staff are the more persistent critics of the UFP. 
And, admirable as it is, it cannot be expected 
alone and single-handed to solve all the prob- 
lems of a mixed society or all the grievances of 
seven million Africans.) He does not mention 
Federation’s more significant achievement—the 
seething discontent among Africans of all classes, 
which the material benefits they are alleged to 
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have received have done nothing to dispel—as 
Dr. Banda’s victory in Nyasaland, the tragic 
conflict between government and people in 
Southern Rhodesia, the mounting and ominous 
unrest in Northern Rhodesia, the innumerable 
arrests and preventive detention ia both 
countries, the repressive security regulation with 
which both governments have armed themselves 
reveal. It seems unrealistic, in expounding 
the Federal government’s policies, to make no 
mention of any of its biggest problems; and to 
speak, in the face of all this, of working towards 
interracial co-operation based on partnership, of 
‘breaking down racial discrimination in many 
ways’ and of ‘deserving to be great.’ 


The Federation is based upon racial discrim- 
ination insofar as the enormous majority of 
Afrigans are denied a vote, or any other con- 
stitutional means of expressing their political 
wishes; and insofar as the votes of those who 
have them are of small value in securing rep- 
resentation or influence besides those of a 
European minority. They are thus thrown back 
upon non-violent demonstrations, which if un- 
heeded are bound to grow violent, as the only 
means of asserting themselves. ‘Our policies are 
aimed,’ says Mr. Robinson, ‘at setting and 
securing our standards by carefully negotiated 
constitutional arrangements. We shall then allow 
merit and not race to decide who shail par- 
ticipate in and enjoy the responsibility of pro- 
moting the national interest... . Our efforts 
should be looked at to see whether they promote 
a non-racial society based on partnership as 
opposed to alternative solutions designed to en- 
trench racial domination.’ A constitution as care- 
fully negotiated as the Northern Rhodesian can 
be seen to be designed to entrench European 
domination. It is because the Spectator has looked 
at it, and at the policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and seen that they take no account of 
African wishes, that it is critical of them. Partner- 
ship between 8 million Africans and 300,000 
Europeans demands that the two racial groups 
should have political influence in reasonable 
proportion to their numbers, with full safe- 
guards for minorities, not in inverse ratio as 
under Federation. Otherwise it becomes a 
hollow catchword. Africans want this now—not 
simply the right to use railway restaurant cars 
and drink European liquor which Federation 
offers as a palliative while withholding it. They 
demand to have a voice in the speed of their 
political advance. Federation demands the right 
to control it by European wisdom (‘we shall 
then allow merit, not race to decide’) and offer 
them some simplified jam tomorrow, or an- 
other day, while they want adequate representa- 
tion today. 


It is disingenuous to suggest, in Mr. Robin- 
son’s words, that they want ‘the Europeans to 
quit.” They do not, and nobody has ever sug- 
gested it. They want, and so does every liberal- 
minded citizen of Federation, to see Europeans 
abate their claim to virtually exclusive effective 
political power and to give Africans some de- 
gree of self-determination. If the Federation is 
not willing to pay heed to the clearly expressed 
wishes of its African subjects, and to do so 
quickly, it will not deserve to be great and it 
will certainly not achieve greatness. 
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Monroe Doctrine 


By CONSTANCE LEVER 


FTER Visiting relatives in California, while on 
\ holiday in America, I came to stay for a 
»eek in Monroe, a small town in North 
Carolina, twenty-five miles from Charlotte, near 
the border of South Carolina. I had arranged 
to stay with Robert Williams, the editor of an 
anti-segregation newspaper, and to help on the 
paper while there. I did not know Mr. Williams, 
and had never read his paper. I did not know then 
that it was in this town that the infamous ‘kissing 
case’ occurred in 1958, when two Negro children 
aged eight and nine were imprisoned and sent toa 
reform school for playing a ‘kissing game’ with 
a little white girl aged seven; or that here in 1957 
Dr. Perry, a devout Catholic and a prominent 
Negro, was convicted on obviously trumped-up 
charges of performing an abortion on a white 
woman. 

I arrived in Monroe on the evening of August 
24, to find that seventeen Freedom Riders were 
staying in Mr. Williams’s house and in the Free- 
dom House, two doors along, which they had 
temporarily rented. Robert Williams I im- 
mediately liked and respected; a big, bearded 
‘man with a love of justice burning in his heart. 
He has written poetry and music; in his library 
are books on every subject from religion and 
logic to psychology and biology. When he says 
‘Better to live for three minutes standing on your 
feet like a man than for a thousand years crawl- 
ing in chains,’ it is no empty rhetoric. And I will 
not forget his wife, ever calmly by his side; nor 
the people of this community, a proud people 
who react to trouble with laughter and swearing 

‘ and singing. They speak of the Klan not with 
bated breath but with mockery; of the police, 
with indignation, not fear. Some of them refused 








“You realise that all this would pay the fines of 
five-thousand H-marchers every week for twenty 
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apologetically to join the pickets outside the 
courthouse, because they knew they could not 
take a blow without returning it or listen to in- 
sults in silence. 

But many from the local community, and the 
Freedom Riders, were picketing the courthouse 
when I arrived, demanding police protection for 
their homes and families and a restoration of 
the rule of law. (A twelve-year-old boy, Prentice 
Robinson, was beaten up by three white youths 
the day I arrived; the police knew their identity; 
no arrest has followed.) The pickets were calling 
upon the county authorities to ask for surplus 
food for the starving families of Union County 
(which the Federal Goverment would grant on 
request); protesting against discrimination 
against needy Negroes in the granting of welfare 
(white children on welfare obtain school meals 
free, Negro children on welfare must pay for 
theirs); and, most of all, protesting against the 
segregation which creeps into every corner, a per- 
petual insult to Negro and white man alike. 

We picketed for five days. A city cart sprayed 
us with insecticide; Ed Bromberg was shot in 
the stomach with an airgun; Richard Griswold 
was knocked down for taking photographs; 
various others were struck. On the Saturday 
evening we were accompanied on our walk home 
by scores of hooting cars which attempted to 
run us down; a woman ran out of a house into 
our midst brandishing a knife; her husband (a 
preacher) threw bottles at us; but the local people 
were out on the streets as we came in and the 
cars fled. 

Late on Sunday afternoon, when the crowd 
became really threatening, the police intervened 
—to arrest the Negro driver of the car into which 
I had been put to be taken to safety, for using 
profane language (to himself, not to the crowds). 
Our spokesman, James Forman, was struck on 
the head by one of the mob with a shotgun 
which a policeman had just given to him; blood 
poured down his face on to his shirt and my 
blouse. The officer ignored requests that the gun 
be taken away from the man, or that he be 
arrested; but the mob was now completely wild, 
and Forman and I managed to persuade him to 
take us to the police station for protection. 

Others were already there for the same reason, 
and more were arriving. Brown Massey, a local 
boy of fifteen, had been so badly beaten by the 
police that he could hardly walk, yet when the 
policeman said ‘You, boy, sit there,’ he pulled 
himself upright and said, ‘You don’t tell me 
what to do, I can stand.” His four sisters, 
Leonora (with the full beauty of a film star), 
Ola Mae (who looked like paintings of Madame 
de Pompadour), Dorothy and Josephine, when 
they heard that Brown was hurt, walked with 
their mother to the police station through the 
dangerous streets and through showers of rocks to 
see him, and when this was refused, stayed there 
with us for protection, joking to keep the tears 
from their eyes. 
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After some time an officer told us that 
we—who were in the police station at the time 
under protective custody—-were under arrest for 
inciting a riot (it is an old Southern custom to 
arrest the victim fo: the crime), and I was put 
in a cell block with the four Massey sisters; we 
spent much of the time singing and praying. 
Richard Griswold was put in a cell with a white 
man of known violent tendencies (he had 
already assaulted someone else in the prison), 
who attacked him and beat him nearly uncon- 
scious before he was removed more than fifteen 
minutes later, but he was given no medical atten- 
tion, apart from an X-ray the next day. We were 
kept incommunicado until Tuesday (though I 
was allowed to receive two phone calls); only on 
Monday afternoon did we learn that our bail 
had been set at $1,000 each, that Robert and his 
family had left the town and that he was being 
sought for kidnapping. I was convinced then of 
his innocence, as | am now; it seemed to me that 
the last force for justice and truth had left. The 
lands beyond Union County seemed very far 
away. 

On Tuesday evening, when our lawyer 
obtained a reduction in the bail to $25, and local 
people were able to leave on bond, the girls re- 
fused to go if it meant leaving me on my own in 
the cell. When we did come out, late on Tuesday 
night, a retired schoolteacher offered me her 
hospitality, because, she said, ‘I saw you the other 
day and I thought—her mother is a long way 
away. Though Robert was gone, his spirit re- 
mained; his people had accepted us as members 
of the community, and we felt as though we had 
been born and bred there, without the slightest 
trace of awkwardness or selfconsciousness. This, 
I think, infuriated the white people of the town 
more than anything else: and many of the Free- 
dom Riders now felt themselves committed to 
the struggle for life. 

On Friday we all came up before a magistrate’s 
court, with one member of the white mob who 
had been arrested. Their only complaint against 
us was that we had been picketing. The magis- 
trate admitted that picketing was normally legal, 
and the police admitted that they had at no time 
warned us that the picketing might constitute 
an incitement to riot or told us to stop picketing; 
but we were all found guilty of inciting to riot. 
The magistrate, who had insisted on trying all 
the cases en bloc, gave us sentences ranging 
from six months to two years in prison, to be 
suspended on condition that we did not picket or 
engage in any similar activity in the county of 
Union, and that those with the longer sentences 
pay also a fine of fifty or a hundred dollars. 

I shall soon be coming home* No doubt it will 
take me a little while to accustom myself to the 
fact that a group of white people on a corner are 
probably just waiting to cross the road and that 
not every person with a black face is going to 
treat me like a long-lost sister. But one cannot 
expect to enter the lives of other people in such 
circumstances. and emerge a week later un- 
changed. I feel that in some part I now belong to 
Monroe, that to some extent I shall always be 
a citizen of that town; and that some day I will 
return. 





* Miss Lever returned to England earlier this week. 
Her article is referred to in a leading article on 
page 340. 
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Camera-eye View 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


ess than a year ago the itinerary had been 
Fae and also the objective: to see how 
the two Italies, North and South, were being 
fused into a nation. But this time it was for a 
television programme; and the impression a 
television reporter gets can be very different 
from that received by a journalist. It is not 
simply a matter of camera-eye ‘ooking for its 
own view (though anybody who has taken a 
cine camera with him on holiday will know how 
much difference that can make), there is also 
the discovery that the kind of politician or tycoon 
who is prepared to go before cameras does not 
necessarily like meeting the press—or vice versa. 
A man who is afraid of making a fool of himself 
before an audience of millions may feel per- 
fectly at ease with an interviewer from a news- 
paper; while the man who likes the idea of per- 
forming for TV often cannot be bothered with a 
press interview, and will prefer to leave it to a 
junior director, or even a press officer. 

In Italy the TV reporter probably has the 
better of things. True, a TV interview takes time 
to set up—interminable time, if it is held indoors, 
and many executives prefer to stage it in their 
office either because they admire their own taste 
in offices, or because they have been advised that 
the cameras should go to them, not they to the 
camera. But television in Italy, still uncommer- 
cial, has something of the respectability as well 
as some of the stuffiness of the old BBC. The 
press, on the other hand, rates even lower than 
it does here, not because it is more irresponsible 
or gutter-perched, but because many a newspaper 
is the appendage of one of the power groups 
in industry, used intensively for plugging the in- 
terests of their group, and for hatcheting its 
enemies—notably Enrico Mattei. 


_* 

Mattei still dominates the Italian industrial 
scene, though it has become fashionable to assert 
that the hydrocarbon revolution, as he calls it, 
would have happened without him, and is not 
so important anyway. This I find hard to accept. 
The discovery of natural gas and oil in Italy, and 
its exploitation by ENI—a State corporation, 
but very much Mattei’s own concern—has made 
a much greater difference than the industrialists 
realise; largely because they do not stop to 
think what their fuel might otherwise be costing 
them today. 


The head of one of Italy’s largest companies, 
for example, informed me that so far as he was 
aware he was competing on level terms, in the 
matter of fuel costs, with his English rivals. When 
we worked out the figures, with the aid of some 
kind of a pocket slide rule he carried in his 
wallet, they showed that his firm in fact paid 
only a little more than half the price for its fuei 
that an English firm has to pay. Yet he had 
dismissed ENI, which is largely responsible for 
this differential, as of small importance. 


Recently the war between Mattei and what 
he derisively calls the Seven Weird Sisters—the 
international oil companies—broke out agait 
Over his reported offer to Kassem to provide 


him with technicians to replace those members of 
the Iraq Petroleum Company’s staff that Kassem 
finds expendable. At this point—as so often 
before; including the alleged secret deal with the 
FLN over Sahara oil, which led to French 
threats on his life—Mattei was crossing on the 
borders between high finance and high politics; 
and the agreement with Kassem, if there really 
was an agreement, was dropped out of deference 
to the susceptibilities of the rest of the Six. 


Not that the Six have been able to exercise 
as much control over Mattei as they would have 
liked. His attitude to the Common Market is 
illuminating—particularly for those doubters 
here who fear that the central authority of the 
Six can dictate the industrial course of its in- 
dividual members. No policy (he said early in 
1960) 

resulting in energy consumption being so 
arranged that the present cheapest sources be- 
come dearer, or in hindrance to further price 
reductions, can be acceptable to Italy, 
and when this translation of his speech was 
printed, the phrase went into italics. Naturally 
the Germans and the French would like to be 
able to sell their coal to Italy; but they can do 
so only if they are prepared to sell it at cut 
prices—their chief competitor being the United 
States. 

Mattei justifies his war with the oil companies 
on the ground that they were holding up oil 
prices at a time when it was possible, and desir- 
able, to bring them down—as he has since done, 
though the Italian Government has syphoned off 
some of the benefit through taxation. The oil 
companies reply that they did all the initial spade- 
work—or drill-work: now, here is Mattei ex- 
ploiting their initiative and capital, and disrupt- 
ing the Middle East politically into the bargain. 
The arguments are usually convincing on both 
sides, according to the one last heard; but in any 
case, whatever may be thought of his methods, 
Mattei and ENI are firmly established; ENI 
cannot now be, as private enterprise would like 
it to be, contained within the traditional frame- 
work of a national industry. 


ENI, though, has one of the predictable defects 
of a bureaucratic autocracy: Mattei himself is 
accessible, but it is hard to find anybody who cares 
to speak on his behalf when he is away. 


In a sense this is understandable, as he has 
been subjected to many a ruthless punch-up in 
the Italian press; it was his boast when I saw him 
a year ago that he had a score of scrapbooks 
filled with abusive articles about himself and his 
company, and in his absence his representatives 
appear to be terrified at the prospect of in- 
advertently adding to the collection. One of 
them had been willing to talk at great and indeed 
tedious length in advance of the visit; but not 
for the camera’s record. 


Had our little cavalcade been in contact with 
the bubonic plague, we could hardly have met 
with less enthusiasm for our project of visiting 
the ENI establishment when we arrived in Milan. 
We had not, it transpired, asked the right ques- 
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tions in the preliminary negotiations; and in 
any case no English-speaking director was avail- 
able to answer them. When finally we asked 
simply to be allowed to take some shots of the 
ENI model village, with its flats and school and 
heated swimming bath and eccentric church, we 
were refused; we had not, we were reminded, 
made formal application earlier; we had only 
asked. to be allowed to visit the place, not 
specifying what pictures we would take. 
* 

The greatest change in italy over the past year 
or two has been in the attitude of North to South. 
The contempt in which Northerners hold 
Southerners is of long standing; the old snob- 
bery is reinforced by the feeling that Rome, the 
capital, is living off the North’s earnings (the 
kept woman, as an Italian in our company re- 
ferred to her). Further south hardly counted in 
the old days; ‘Nobody,’ Norman Douglas was in- 
formed when he contemplated visiting Calabria, 
‘travels south of Rome.’ 

When the Fund for the South was opened after 
the war, stories busily circulated in the North 
of corruption and waste; the Fund, it was alleged, 
did not really bring industry to the South—and 
when it did, it was simply to exploit the cheap 
labour there in order to undercut northern com- 
petitors. This accusation is now far less often 
heard. Factories are well established in the 
South; the government has been pulling up 
southern wages to northern levels; and the 
workers, however inefficient they seemed at first, 
have shown themselves, when trained, to be satis- 
factory. The only fear now, in fact, in the North 
is that the supply of southern labour is rapidly 
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dwindling; and the time is not far off, industrial- . 


ists realise, when Italy will suffer from over- 
employment. So much for the alarmist rumours 
about hordes of hungry Italians descending on 
the British labour market. 

_The results of a British public opinion poll on 
the Common Market were published while I was 
in Milan, attracting some slight attention there, 
because they seemed to confirm how little ap- 
preciation there is in Britain of the changes that 
have taken place in Italy since the war. Even 
Italian faces, I once heard it suggested, have 
altered (just as Frank O’Connor has noted they 
have in Ireland; the traditional Punch cartoon 
Paddy, with his long shutter-like upper lip, com- 
mon fifty years ago is now quite rare). A people 
who suddenly acquire self-confidence and pros- 
perity can change remarkably quickly; and this 
seems to have been happening in Italy 

But the British picture still seems to be com- 
pounded from cartoons before the First World 
War—Antonio, the ice-cream man, moustachioed 
and garlic-reeking; and during the Second—the 
wops who surrendered or ran away (if the 
Eighth Army had been asked to fight for Hitler 
and Sir Oswald Mosley, would they have 
been any more gallant?). The picture is gro- 
tesquely out of focus today; and unfortunately 
it has made some of the Italians, always the 
strongest supporters of Britain’s joining the 
Common Market, less keen than they were, simply 
from irritation. 

In a cartoon in one Italian paper the Prime 
Minister was shown as a rather seedy aristocrat 
trying to insist that his name is really Mecmillan 
(MEC being the abbreviation for the Common 
Market); and the general picture of England 
trying to ease in, now that the Common Market's 
advantages have become apparent, is often a 
subject for ribald comment. 

Italians tend to blame the British press for 
the lack of understanding; they have a low 
opinion of it, and they complain that it rarely 
mentions Italy unless there is a Montesi case, 
or a Cardinal critcises bare arms on tourists 
(the Times, they concede, is an exception). It 
is hard to persuade them that, say, the Express’s 
comments on Italy in connection with the Com- 
mon Market (or on any other subject) are not 
taken seriously. They are annoyed, too, by the 
feeling that the British Government is going the 
wrong way into the Common Market, in stress- 


ing the need for safeguards. A Common Market,” 


they point out, which can contain a De Gaulle 
and, on a different level, a Mattei, is hardly de- 
Structive of national independence. Yet they 
want us in. Westminster still means something, 
after a quarter of a century of Mussolini. 
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UNMARRIED MOTHERS 


Sir,—Miss Brenda Leys’s letter in your issue of 
September 1 about the young woman who was told 
that it was un-Christian and wrong to offer her baby 
for adoption makes sad reading to those of us who 
are concerned with work for unmarried mothers. 
Such an attitude is not typical of the majority of 
homes known to us under the auspices of either the 
voluntary organisations or local authorities. 

The policy encouraged by this council is that no 
pressure should be brought to bear on the unmarried 
mother either to keep or to part with her child, but 
that she should be helped to make her decision 
with as much awareness as possible of what this 
implies, both for herself and for the baby. The 
social worker prefers to see the expectant mother 
at an early stage in pregnancy, since this gives more 
time and opportunity to discuss future plans. Even 
then the situation is invariably complicated because 
the mother may keep changing her mind or the 
baby may prove unsuitable for immediate adoption. 
Whatever the final decision the social worker offers 
continuing help and friendship, and the mother who 
parts with her child may be in more need of this. 

In homes known to us unmarried mothers are not 
with married women and are certainly not en- 
couraged to call themselves ‘Mrs.,’ but when they 
go to a local hospital for confinement they may be 
given the title as an act of courtesy by the hospital 
staff. 

The address of local workers can be obtained 
either from this office or from that of the National 
Council for the Unmarried Mother and Her Child, 

P. M. CLAISSE 
General Secretary 


Church of England Council for Social Work, 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, SW1 


* 


Sir,—Brenda Leys’s report of September 1 is of great 
interest to midwives, almoners, doctors and students 
who make up the usuai team in an obstetrical 
hospital with responsibility for the care of mothers 
and babies. 

In deciding to take the drastic step of having a 
baby adopted one thing, I believe, is necessary: 
that the mother should not be subjected to any 
unfair pressure from parents, employers or even 
the landlord of her flat. She has to think the matter 
out for herself and for her baby. A girl unsupported 
by a husband and without a home of her own is 
often unable to think straight in a crisis, and 
pregnancy itself adds to the difficulty with its physio- 
logical bouts of depression (‘the weeps’) which affect 
Many women whether they are happily married or 
not. 
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When should she give a final decision on adop- 
tion?. Before or after the child is born? From the 
baby’s point of view the ideal is to have the love 
and affection of his mother and at, say, six months 
the mother may be able to say: ‘Well, there is my 
baby—perfect, well fed, thriving—but ‘can I bear to 
part with it?’ If she lived in Jamaica this cruel ques- 
tion would never arise for the girl's own mother 
would never dream of allowing her grandchild to 
be adopted. She would collect her daughter and her 
granddaughter and take the pair of them home. but 
Jamaica is not England and history and customs 
differ widely. The alternative suggested by Brenda 
Leys in her letter is that we isolate the mother at 
birth from her baby, perhaps rendering her un- 
conscious lest she hears the cheerful yell of the new- 
born baby in the labour ward? But to isolate a 
mother as though she had an infectious disease is 
surely no answer; besides, the baby is often a great 
comfort to the mother while the routine—nowadays, 
in a modern hospital, a very cheerful, active 
business—enables her, married or unmarried, to fit 
in happily with the other busy young mothers, who 
are more concerned with their own babies than 
whether or not a girl in the next room is married. 

About the ‘Victorian conceptions of morality’ of 
the medical staff, midwives and nurses, I can hon- 
estly say that in twenty-four years of hospital prac- 
tice I have never seen or heard of any form of un- 
kindness to unmarried mothers, nor have I heard 
the word ‘illegitimate’ used in the nursery—where in 
any case it would sound ridiculous. 

But not all parents fecl this way. Surely the time 
has come for the girl’s own father to stop playing 
the ‘never-darken-my-doorstep-again’ act? In 1961 
he acts the part without any conviction, and he may 
be. very sad at the thought that his daughter has 
neither a real home for her child nor the companion- 
ship and support of a husband. Could he not arrange 
to be at the hospital at visiting time, just ahead of 
his wife, with a big bunch of flowers? 

H. C. MCLAREN 


Queen Elizabeth Hospital, Birmingham, 15 
* 


Sir,—Is it really so ‘un-Christian’ to accept the 
consequences of one’s actions, and thereafter to do 
one’s best to compensate the only really innocent 
party? 

Brenda Leys’s contempt should be reserved for 
a society which makes it so unnecessarily difficult 
for an unmarried mother to keep and care in reason- 
able circumstances for her child. Nothing whatever 
can replace adequately the natural mother, and much 
more could and should be done socially and admin- 
istratively to help unmarried mothers to bring up 
their own children. 

F. RUSSELL RYMER 
‘Lone@ak, Coggers Lane, Hathersage, Derbyshire 


*« 


Sir,—I feel that the girl whose unfortunate ex- 
perience Mrs. Leys writes of in your issue last week 
mrustsbe an isolated case. For nearly five years I 
have been privileged to do voluntary work in a 
Moral Welfare and Adoption Society and can testify 
to the great kindness and understanding which 
hundreds of girls have met with from the skilled and 
kindly workers who take such a personal interest in 
every case. The Mothers and Babies’ Home is a 
real joy and whether the baby is to be adopted or 
stay with the mother the girl is given cvery help in 
the matter. Countless girls return to the society to 
say how grateful they are. 

VERA E. FINCH 
103 Cheltenham Road, Gloucester 


BELGRADE 
Sir,—Your correspondent’s report from Belgrade 
was interesting. To me, a young Yugoslav who re- 
cently chose freedom, it illustrated quite well the 
Western way of thinking on matters like neutrality, 
the cOld war and so on. 

The West can ignore the existence and importance 
of the uncommitted countries at its peril: they must 
always be taken into consideration, must be helped 
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and cultivated. But their policies and ideas must 
be put into proper perspective. To expect them to 
take an objective, long-term view of world affairs, 
to judge East and West on facts alone—would be 
naive and dangerous. In that respect the Belgrade 
conference was, not unexpectedly, a big disappoint- 
ment for quite a few people in the West. Except for 
Mr. Nehru, the delegates preferred to concentrate 
on (Western) colonialism, Angola and the like. And 
however rightly Western sins were condemned, the 
Communist sins were hardly mentioned. Even the 
crass and bullying announcement of the Soviet re- 
sumption of nuclear tests was condemned by too 
few; while some, like Tito’s Yugoslavia, ‘understood 
the Soviet motives.’ The fact that it was the Soviet 
Union and its East German stooges who deliberately 
engineered the Berlin crisis was not mentioned at 
all. In an attempt to be neutral, these countries 
always took a middle attitude, and the more threat- 
ening the Soviets became, the more urgent were the 
appeals (addressed chiefly to the West) to ‘negotiate’ 
and make concessions. 

The second main disappointment was Tito’s atti- 
tude. In spite of being glamorised and propped by 
the West on many an occasion (over four billion 
dollars in aid to date), Tito again showed (like in 
the case of Hungary) that by instinct, training and 
outlook he will always be nearer to the Soviet rather 
than the Western point of view. His skilful soften- 
ing up of the delegates’ criticism of the Soviet 
Union’s resumption of tests, his savage attacks on 
France and other pronouncements must have come 
as a-shock to many a Western expert. The only 
valid reason for supporting his totalitarian, one-party 
regime, namely that other satellite leaders would 
follow suit and challenge the Soviet supremacy, has 
proved, over the years, to be completeiy futile, and 
he has .become a dangerous purveyor, under the 
cloak of ‘non-alignment, of the Soviet line on 
colonialism, neutrality, the United Nations, etc., 
among the uncommitted nations. 

In many ways, Belgrade has been an eye-opener. 
It is to be hoped that somebody, somewhere in the 
West, will take note and draw the necessary con- 
clusions. 

D. CEKEREVAC 
33 Stanlake Road, W12 


THE CENTURIONS 


Sm,—Ronald_ Bryden’s preference for Vernon 
Scannell’s novel The Face of the Enemy over The 
Centurions by Jean Lartéguy is interesting as an 
illustration of the narrow range of acceptance of the 
British literary gent. 

Given that Lartéguy’s book needs radical topiary 
work, it remains a moving and exciting exploration 
of a great theme—the dying of European empire and 
the Pretorian-Guardism that followed the central 
collapse of will in Paris, London, Brussels arf The 
Hague. Scannell on the other hand describes in 
desiccated language a limp courtship between limp 
and dim people in the dim milieu of Paddington- 
Bayswater; it’s as familiar a British phenomenon as 
a sterling crisis ? 

Yet Bryden naps Scannell and scorns Lartéguy. 
And I prophesy that fellow union members will do 
likewise. Why? Well, of course, The Centurions is 
a French best-seller and may become a British one. 
Only the authors of A Burned-out Head or 
A Severed Case and other union members are 
allowed to be best-sellers and still be received in 
one’s book column. Popular as opposed to coterie 
success is unforgivable. And then‘ Lartéguy’s atti- 
tude is all wrong. There is no exposure of the 
horrors of a dying colonialism, no remorse at the 
sin of being a European. He treats Les Paras and 
their enemies as moral equals. He does not appre- 
ciate that cruelty is twice as vile when perpetrated 
by his own countrymen as by Arabs or Asiatics. He 
suggests that Europe is engaged in a desperate 
battle for existence against all-comers, and must use 
its enemies’ weapons to survive. He suggests that 
European public opinion has yet to realise this; and 
that indeed it is already rotted by intellectual 
Quislingism. If Lartéguy had had the literary skill 
of Sartre, with an outlook so unfashionable as that 
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of The Centurions, I fear he would have still got 
a poor press from Bryden et confréres. 

CORRELLI BARNETT 
Catbridge House, East Carleton, Norwich, Norfolk 


WET FISH 

Sir,—Your television critic, Mr. Forster, last week 
was kind enough to give a review of my play Wer 
Fish in which he commented that Miss Stott was 
wasted in an inadequate art. In the same article he 
also referred to the low standard of production to 
be found in television drama. Might I suggest that 
these two points (with both of which I agree) are 
not unconnected? My experience with We: Fish has 
been an unfortunate one, the blowing-up of a small 
part in an attempt to fit it for an actress with a 
‘name’ being only one of several irritations that 
were forced upon me by the basic refusal of the 
producer concerned to consult me over the pro- 
duction. 

An earlier TV script of mine (Soldier Soldier) 
was presented last year, and was on the whole well 
received. I had been able to co-operate with the 
producer at every phase, my opinions on casting were 
sought, and certain scenes which the producer or 
the actors found unsatisfactory were referred back 
directly to me for modification: and the result was 
that the final appearance of the play coincided very 
closely with my original conception. With Wet Fish, 
however, the only contact the producer (a different 
one) chose to make was to return the script to me 
at an early stage to tell me it was too long and 
would I cut any lines I wanted. After that, I heard 
nothing from him. I have not so high an opinion 
of my own work as to believe that a play sent in 
to the BBC is necessarily the final version—indeed, 
I have invariably found that suggestions made by 
producers are well worth paying attention to. So 
I was appalled to discover that Wet Fish was cast 
and put into rehearsal entirely uncritically, my 
notions as to the relative importance, rhythms and 
meanings of episodes and characters being ignored, 
or rather never sought. 

If the policy of the BBC (I cannot speak for 
other organisations) is to treat a new play like so 
much margarine to be weighed, packed and sold 
without another thought, it is scarcely surprising 
that Mr. Forster finds plenty to grumble at. The 
producer of Soldier Soldier was perhaps. an excep- 
tion to the general rule. The producer of Wet Fish 
is said to have remarked that he didn’t care to 
‘coddle authors.’ I know one author at least he isn’t 
going to have the chance of coddling ever again. 

JOHN ARDEN 
Glebe House, Full Sutton, Stamford Bridge, York 


DIVINE DIFFERENTIALS 

Sir,—Miss Lloyd-Baker would, it seems, have 
accompanied the Wise Men to Jerusalem but not to 
Bethlehem to seek the Son of God where he could 
not appear ‘before the world’ as a leader. Neither 
can she have read the account of the Temptations. 

God knows we need men of ‘learning, intelligence 
and personality’ on the episcopal bench but not 
men who are making their way. Priests are such 
because this is God’s way for them. Here lies the 
flaw in her argument. The appeal of Our Lord was 
not His position in the world but the manifest truth 
of His claim to be the Son of God in His dealings 
with men. His incentive and reward was to be doing 
the will of His Father. 

This is the way of the Church. Miss Lloyd-Baker 
should be reminded that bishops are lords spiritual 
and not temporal and if they are such then wise 
men will find and follow them Wherever they live, 
whatever they wear, and whatever their other dis- 
advantages. 

MICHAFL MALSOM 
69 Hermitage Road, Mannamead, Plymouth 

* 

Sir,—In reply to Miss Lloyd-Baker’s argument that 
it is not ‘reasonable to expect Churchmen of learning, 
intelligence and personality to assume office in the 
Church’ unless they can aspire to the ‘material re- 
wards’ of a bishopric, may I say that during nearly 
forty years in the ministry of the Church of England 
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I have not met a man who seemed to me to have 
cherished such motives when he was ordained. 

EDWARD A. ARMSTRONG 
St. Mark’s Vicarage, Cambridge 


SPAIN 
Sir,—If, as I maintain, the figures given about 
Badajoz and Malaga by Senor Suarez were wildly 
exaggerated, he cannot justify himself afterwards by 
saying that the actual numbers do not matter. No 
new principle was involved in such massacres. The 
slaughter of civilians ‘for psychological reasons’ is 
abominably cruel, whether accomplished by bom- 
bardment or otherwise, and Spain saw far too much 
of it before the civil war began. It is surely the part 
of a patriotic Spaniard at this time of day to refrain 
from rekindling hatreds as it is the duty of a journal- 
ist to get his facts right. 

FRANK MACDERMOT 
1 Rue de Franqueville; Paris xvi® 


BRITISH MADE 
Sir,—I was greatly amused at Cyril Ray’s (a hedon- 
ist, if there ever was one!) cri-de-ceur ‘What on earth 
is the matter with British-made luggage?’ What on 
earth is the matter with Marks & Spencer suitcases? 
Too cheap? I bought one about three years ago at a 
fraction of the cost of ‘Revelations’ or ‘Pakswells,’ 
It has been grossly overpacked (and with books, 
too!), not at all ‘looked after’ (how does one do 
that?), and it withstood air travel to and from Rome, 
Prague and Austria, without any untoward effect. 
But then it does not look distinguished enough, 
possibly. 
E. J. PORIES 

28a Kenmere Gardens, Wembley, Middlesex 

(Cyril Ray writes: ‘I quite agree, and it wasn’t 
a matter of buying something because it looked 
“distinguished”: I wanted a case that took suits on 
hangers, and Marks and Spencer don’t have one. 
My wife’s luggage is all from Marks and Spencer, 
and stood up to the American journey, where my 
brand-new Antler failed me. But then my wife is 
more sensible than I am in her shopping, as in all 
else." —Editor, Spectator.] 


ENGLISH PUBS 


Sir,—I am perturbed by the diatribe against the 
English pub, quoted on September 1 by your re- 
viewer, and angered by his equation of this institu- 
tion with: ‘avoidable squalor, spiritual meanness, 
incompetence.’ 

Have Mr. MaclInnes and Mr. Levin only visited 
suburban pubs on Sunday nights? Mr. MaclInnes’s 
description fits only the minority. There are lots of 
English pubs where bars are wiped, service is quick, 
food is good and where there is no television. 

But the really important point is that an English 
pub is still the only place in the world where you 
can get a decent pint of draught beer. (Why do they 
drink ‘gassy’ pints at Mr. MacInnes’s pub? Proper 
draught beer is flat.) This excellent beverage is hard, 
almost impossible, to make properly at home. Any 
fool can make his own bottled beer at about 2d. a 
pint, but draught beer on a small scale is elusive. 
The brewers guard their secrets. 

I am a private brewer, but I still go to the pub 
for a pint of flat draught beer. I'd willingly buy Mr. 
Macinnes and Mr. Levin a pint too, and demonstrate 
to them the error of their ways. 

But they’d have to come to one of my favourite 
pubs. 

JOE LYDE 
Clapham Common, SW4 


THE BELOVED LAND 
Sir,—Professor Dedijer has asked me to point out 
that he js not an exile from Yugoslavia as Desmond 
Fennell chose to describe him when reviewing The 
Beloved Land. He is in this country with a Yugoslav 
passport which has been recently renewed to 1963 
in order to allow him to complete his work at 
Oxford University. 
R. G. DAVIS-POYNTER 
Managing Director 
MacGibbon and Kee Limited, 
29 Great Portland Street, W1 
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By PETER FORSTER 


Some Sundays ago, the 
BBC record programme, 
Family Favourites, fea- 
tured a song called ‘My 
Wife's a Strip-tease 
Dancer.’ Here is some of 
the lyric: ‘Il prop myself 
up in bed, and put my 
hands behind my head. 
She starts the exhibition, 
it’s as if I'd paid admis- 
sion. She turns on the 
radio and walks slowly 
to and fro. . . . To keep this dame from getting 
sore I clap my hands and holler more... . | 
make a pass and get in dutch, I can look but 
I can’t touch. . . . The boys that live across the 
Court stay up for her routine. They even tip 
the janitor to keep the windows clean... . I’m 
married to a strip-tease dancer.’ The woman 
disc-jockey said what an amusing record it was. 

Last week a lay preacher in a BBC Home Ser- 
vice Programme made a joke about one fly say- 
ing to another, in words from Isaiah, ‘Woe is me 
for | am undone.’ The Assistant Head of West 
Region Programmes thereupon ‘wrote to him 
saying he had gone beyond the bounds of good 
taste, and warned him to be more careful in 
future.’ 

And in those two incidents, ladies and gentle- 
men, you have the BBC, whose Television Ser- 
vice is 25 years old this month. 

The trouble with the Corporation is partly 
organisational. When Reith came down from 
Sinai and gave the BBC its corporate character, 
his aim, as the world knows, was to evangelise, 
and any idea that he was involved in show biz 
must have seemed anathema to his creed. But 
the BBC has long since become the biggest single 
employer in the whole show biz world. On its 
own staff it employs about 11,000 people—and 
if I cite above an example of extreme vulgarity 
on the one hand, against silly prudishness on 
the other, it is, of course, only fair to note that 
with so vast an output there will inevitably be 
lapses of taste and judgment. The significance 
of such examples is that they point to the deeper 
malaise of the BBC. 

It would be easy for somebody to cut out the 
Strip-tease song; the danger is that the producer 
who orders the cut is likely to end up by regard- 
ing himself as an arbiter of taste and judge of 
what is fit for our eyes and ears. If at this point 
it is objected that I seem to be trying to have 
things both ways, I can only retort that this is 
precisely the case against the BBC: that it is 
neither tasteless enough nor tasteful enough, 
neither venal enough nor worthy enough, 
neither petty enough nor grand enough, but that 
in essentials it is like the legendary mugwump 
in the old joke, which sits on the fence with 
its mug on one side and its wump on the other. 
If you want a further example, I can name you 
producers who would refuse to allow that last 





comparison to be spoken on the air. and others 
who would be delighted to include 11 

Thus the common charge against the BBC of 
hypocrisy is neither refuted by pointing to mem- 
bers of the staff who are manifestly sincere and 
public-spirited, nor proved by pointing to those 
others who would insist on the substitution of 
‘sports car’ for ‘Jaguar, because the latter would 
be commercial, and then give the number of a 
gramophone record they had just played. Again, 
this is simply evidence of the deep dichotomy 
in the BBC mentality. At the same time, how 
can the BBC ever expect us to respect its protes- 
tations of public-spirit and disdain for ITV, 
when it puts out stuff like the Tab Hunter Show 
and other formula Americana quite as atrocious 
as anything on ITV? Or offers free-plug excerpts 
to ailing West End shows? 

To be fair, it must be allowed that the BBC 
has every right to enter the big popular market 
—Westerns, for example, are a valid taste for 
brows of all heights, and we cannot complain 
if the BBC matches ITV gun for gun. The true 
complaint is partly a matter of programme plan- 
ning, that the BBC seems almost to have gone 
over to the ITV principle of keeping the serious 
work to early or late times, often seeming to 
bung in an old feature film at a peak hour (as 
on Sundays) in the hope of getting high ratings. 
Partly, too, it is a matter of the quality of the 
imports selected—and this, one might add, is not 
to be sidestepped by pleading that the BBC can 
only select from what is available, because when 
the BBC decided to enter the world market in 
TV films in its own right it chose to make 
The Third Man series. It is all part of the basic 
fact that the BBC has lost its way between the 
evangelism and show biz; too often they are 
professionals at the former game, conditioned 
by long training, but amateurs and newcomers 
to the latter. 

For this takes us a stage further. In my ex- 
perience, the actual quality—intellectual and 
technical—of most producers in television and 
sound is far from high. It may be that as time 
goes on, university entrants (who, I suspect, are 
now being attracted by TV journalism rather 
than Fleet Street) will raise standards, but in 
the meantime there are too many old tired hack- 
hands hanging on for pensions. And they have 
done the Corporation some service—the sad, bad, 
wrong thing is that these poor-quality producers 
give the BBC its particular flavour, because these 
are the people who will always play safe and 
pious: it is easier by far to profess evangelism 
than to understand entertainment. These are the 
women who do protest too much because they 
know too little; these are the men who pitch 
their tone high because they cannot pitch it 
mighty. 

Since blanket condemnations may seem 
cowardly, and since it might be unfair to par- 
ticularise small people, let me report a brief 
meeting with Sir Gerald Beadle, former Director 
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of BBC TV, which surely epitomises much of 
this argument. At a party to celebrate his retire- 
ment, | asked Sir Gerald what he thought of the 
Daily Express campaign to promote colour tele- 
vision. It was, you might think, a question to 
provoke various responses—that the campaign 
was magnificent, or ill-informed, or ill-conceived, 
and so forth. Sir Gerald’s reply was: “Oh, we're 
not connected with the campaign, you know.’ 
Colouf TV might have been a Pilate programme. 

And when ! later asked for his views on the 
Third Channel, | was told: ‘People are always 
asking me about a Third Channel, and my reply 
is that there is no Third Channel. You see, it’s 
rather like going into a railway station and ask- 
ing when the train goes, when there’s actually no 
train at the platform.’ And this was the man who 
saw Cecil McGivern go. 

And certainly the BBC’s future is partly a 
question of personalities—as it was, supremely, 
in Reith’s reign. Indeed, part of the problem now 
is that because of the long-established hierarchy 
of power in the upper reaches of the Corpora- 
tion the representatives of TV can be counter- 
balanced by reverend, grey and impotent seniors 
from older branches of BBC broadcasting and 
technical activities who still think sound radio 
the major activity, rather as old Air Force 
officers might cherish a deep affection for the 
biplane, out of date but still able to take the 
air with safety. 

There is also the vast, vexed question—which, 
alas, it would probably be libellous to discuss 
in detail—of the way in which administrators 
consider it their right to interfere with pro- 
grammes, and people in Programme Contracts 
Department control programmes. The activities 
of this latter sharp-talking lot are again a fair 
example of the dichotomy—they make no true 
stand on either principle or practice. If you 
argue about a proposed fee, you can very likely 
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get more—which obviously suggests that you 
have been sold short in the first place: alterna- 
tively, you may well be bullied by some dulcet 
drill of a voice at the far end into accepting a 
poor fee, because, if you do not, she has to warn 
you that you may well not be used in future. 

-To this extent it may be much to the good 
that in Kenneth Adam television has an ener- 
getic and forceful Director, with long experience 
of journalism, publicity and public relations, 
which will enable him to put the case for tele- 
vision to its best advantage in the council 
chamber. 

The practical future of BBC TV probably 
depends on the axis of power recently formed 
between Stuart Hood and Donald Baverstock. 
Mr. Hood, Controller of Programmes, is the dark 
outsider—terrific war record and radio back- 
ground which tends to put him in the position of a 
stylish master of the veleta who must now learn 
to rock ’n’ roll. Obviously the danger is that he 
will imagine independence of mind to be a right 
to countermand one in ten of Mr. Baverstock’s 
decisions. In the same wrong way, the marvellously 
dynamic, entirely televisual Assistant Controller 
Mr. Baverstock might become a BBC politician. 
Recently I heard him say that he saw somebody 
else’s point of view: an ominous sign in somebody 
so little fitted to perform this dangerous exercise, 
because the whole strength of that dynamo is 
in being self-propelled, self-sufficient, sure. I am 
told that there is a group of older men and 
women to whom BBC now stands for Beware 
Baverstock Club: it is the best sign for years, 
because it means he might win. I am also told 
that from the beginning of October the Hood- 
Baverstock axis will really begin to exert an in- 
fluence—in which case I shall watch with great 
interest to see if I must still avoid Tab Hunter, 
Ask Anne, Crunch and Des, Our Mr. Ambler, 
Top Town, the Sunday film, Bonehead, Bronco 
and Cerddorfa Genedlaethol leuenctid Cymru. ~ 

Does all this add up to an implicit acceptance 
of Mr. Norman Collins’s thesis that the BBC 
should be content, in effect, to settle for a nof- 
profit-making minority role in the TV Spectacu- 
lar? Not altogether—if only because in practical 
terms the BBC is by now far too heavily com- 
mitted to the rat race for ratings. The remindér 
which seems to me necessary is that the BBC 
must enter that race on its own terms, not on the 
ITV’s. It is too late in the day to worry about 
whether Reith was wrong: the fact is that he 
set his seal upon an organisation as definitively 
as Lord Beaverbrook upon his, and today it is 
as pointless to say that the BBC would do well 
to reconsider its morality as it would be to send 
pro-Nkrumah letters to the Daily Express with 
any hope of changing its policy. The point is 
that strength of a cause has nothing to do with 
its popularity—indeed, the very success of the 
Express is probably due in part to the fact that 
it is so unwavering. The BBC is on the road to 
disaster if it equates Right with Ratings. Their 
Right may not be mine or yours, but its Rightness 
has nothing to do with how many people believe 
in it; nor with protestations of Righteousness. 

The essential element in television is vision— 
few have it, few care about it, as ITV proves. We 
need to call an Old World into being to redress 
the balance of the New. 

There is much of a different kind to be said 
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for the BBC, and I do not propose to say it 
now, because too many people have said it too 
often elsewhere: the grand job done in the 
war and the effect of our dispassionate cultural 
bulletins to Albania have nothing to do with 
the future of television now, which is what we 
should all be most concerned about. Reith may 
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not have been impeccably right, but he was im- 
portant and his ideas were to be taken into 
account, and he gave the BBC a bias which it 
will not change by lurching its cargo over to 
the other side. Better to be regarded with exas- 
perated admiration, than with affectionate con- 
tempt. 


The Family Way 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


*Tis Pity She’s a Whore. 
(Mermaid.)—The Fan- 
tasticks. (Apollo.) 

A FRIEND of mine took 

a taxi to a production of 

Tis Pity She’s a Whore 

in New York a couple 

of years ago. As the cab 
drew up the driver 
caught a glimpse of the 

poster. ‘Tis pity she’s a 

I} 1) what?’ he asked. *’Tis 

pity she’s a whore.’ The 
man slowly shook his head. ‘Jeeesus,’ he mur- 
mured, ‘what'll that Tennessee Williams dieam 
up next?’ 





Without realising it, he had a point. Ten- 
nessee Williams’s recent plays have been marked 
by an indulgence in unmotivated violence, and 
John Ford carried precisely the same indulgence 
to such extremes that it is hard to believe that 
even the Jacobean audience can ever have taken 
‘Tis Pity She’s a Whore seriously as a tragedy. 

The play plunges straight into its main plot. 
Giovanni is asking a friar whether he may com- 
mit incest with his sister, Annabella. Permission 
is refused, but in spite of this it is not long before 
the lady, who certainly does not protest too 
mutch, is safely bedded. She soon becomes preg- 
nant. Although he doesn’t know this, her father 
marries her off to a suitable nobleman, Soranzo, 
who, when he discovers her secret, invites her 
brother to a lavish banquet and hires some 
assassins to murder him. But Giovanni forestalls 
these plans. Snatching one final ecstatic lie-down 
with his sister, he stabs her in an embrace, rips 
open her womb, guts her and arrives at the 
banquet with her heart on his dagger. There he 
dispatches several persons, including Soranzo, 
before being killed himself. 


Meanwhile the sub-plot has provided further 
high-jinks. Some masked ladies arrive unex- 
pectedly at the wedding feast of Soranzo and 
Annabella, and after they have performed a 
charming masque they uncover their faces. The 
leading lady is the bridegroom’s jilted mistress. 
She speaks honeyed words of forgiveness, but 
she has in fact come to poison him. Before she 
can do so a servant,poisons her, rather in the 
way one might administer a sedative, and after 
she has uttered a twelve-line death-cry, writhing 
on the ground, the man is praised by all for his 
wise action. But the friar, speaking presumably 
from experience, comments gloomily that 


that marriage seldom’s good 
Where the bride-banquet so begins in blood. 


These events, and lines like the friar’s, must 
surely have been greeted with sophisticated 
smiles. To a jaded Jacobean audience this poetic 
melodrama must have been an alternative diver- 
sion to the prettiness of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and not even one that is totally different in kind. 
Almost every element of ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore 
seems to be included merely to add spice. Even 
the incest is hardly treated seriously, except in 
so far as it produces the twists of the plot; for 
most of the time Giovanni and Annabella bill 
and coo like any pair of lovers. When a slight 
moral element does intrude, it is soon twisted 
to better ends. Stricken at last with guilt, Anna- 
bella comes to see the friar, and within moments 
he is treating her to the juiciest Gothic descrip- 
tion of the torments of Hell. Even the title is 
typical. It provides a striking last line and, as 
the American taxi-driver demonstrated, a catch- 
ing phrase on a bill-board, but it has nothing 
to do with the play. A girl who refuses to sleep 
with anyone except her brother can hardly be 
called a whore. 

Sophisticated pleasure is certainly the mood 
in which ’Tis Pity is directed at the Mermaid. 
As the horrors on the stage pile up, the smiles 
in the audience grow broader and warmer. They 
are not smiles of derision. They are more the 
smiles of the intellectual afficionado as he 
watches the perfectly corny Western, appreciat- 
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ing it for being more of its type than any other 
of its type has ever been. And these, from at 
least one part of the house, may well be the 
smiles for which ’Tis Pity was intended. David 
Thomson, whose first professional production this 
is, has directed with smooth efficiency and con- 
siderable humour. His cast is good—in particular, 
Zena Walker as Annabella and John Woodvine 
as Vasques, the treacherous, lecherous servant 
who seems a clear descendant of Florio in The 
Changeling. 

Fantastic is the only word for The Fantasticks; 
fantastic that it should be enjoying a long run 
in New York, fantastic that it should have been 
put on here, fantastic that it should have been 
written. Based on Rostand’s Les Romanesques, 
it tells a simple story of two adolescent lovers 
whose fathers intentionally foster their love by 
putting obstacles in its way. The story i pre- 
sented unrealistically, with musicians dotted 
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around the stage and with the actors talking to 
the audience as often as to each other. The in- 
tention of this is to provide informality and 
charm, but it also allows the authors to drift 
wherever they may whiff a joke or a neat line, 
like ‘the noblest Romanov of them all.’ Such 
pointless echoes of Shakespeare are an occupa- 
tional hazard of amateur musicals, but The Fan- 
tasticks carries the fault further than most, even 
providing ‘the boy may 80, the girl must stay,/ 
thus runs the world away. I can see that some 
people may feel the charm which the authors 
are striving for, though I didn’t myself. If sweet- 
ness is not to stick in the roof of the mouth, it 
must either be completely smooth or else have 
a rough edge of self-criticism The authors and 
cast of The Fantasticks clearly knew they were 
being cute. | would have loved them more if 
they had shown the slightest trace of also know- 
ing that they were being ridiculous. 


Fraternity 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Rocco and his Brothers. 


(Cameo-Poly and 
Cameo-Royal.) 
UNLIKE most foreign 


films, which come slink- 
ing in for a specialised 
public, Visconti’s Rocco 
and his Brothers (‘X’ cer- 
tificate) arrives with a 
bang. Posters all over the 
London buses, handouts 
of more than ordinary 
illiteracy (Visconti’s re- 
cent production in Paris is described as I?’s a pity 
she’s a trollope by ‘the Londoner John Ford’ 
—presumably to distinguish him from his film- 
making namesake), fat enough to keep me in 
scribbling paper for weeks, extensive cuts to 
make it more palatable for our supposedly 
squeamish public and apologies for what’s left 
in after the cuts (‘Ire of the Censors,’ the hand- 
out calls this little business, but withoutceven 
saying there have been cuts; which is pretty cool, 
considering one of the main scenes has been re- 
duced almost to meaninglessness). And, of course, 
there have been all the rumours and flurries that 
are bound to accompany such a film by such a 
director in a country split down the middle—and 
round the sides, too—as Italy, the inevitably par- 
tisan feelings for and against, the suspicion of 
jiggery-pokery in the critical treatment it gets 
(so much more serious, all round, than in the 
case of the even more publicised but funda- 
mentally frivolous Dolce vita), as when, for in- 
Stance, the year’s dreariest film, not excluding 
Carry On Regardless, was given first prize over 
Rocco’s head at last year’s Venice festival and 
even, when shown here, had the face to boast 
about it and tell us that 91 per cent. or some 
such figure of filmgoers in Padua, or some such 
place, agreed with the jury’s verdict, as if any- 
one cared. . . . Anyway, polemics and all, here 
it is. 

And an enormous film, an enormous experi- 





ence, a buffeting of eye and ear and above all 
of spirit it is; not fully, at times not at all, what 
Visconti seems to have intended it to be (a 
sequel to La Terra Trema, a social statement), 
nor successful as a film of character; nor always 
successful—though always  authoritative—in 
purely cinematic terms. But massive. Visconti’s 
personality as a director so dominates the screen 
that one accepts, for the time, his vision of things, 
the eyesight of such extraordinary strength and 
candour; so that at the time one takes occa- 
sional grandiosity for grandeur, melodrama for 
dramatic intensity, even the air of huge meta- 
physical grand opera for the toughest sort of 
realism. In style (as in spirit) it is all a very 
long way from La Terra Trema: the starkness 
and splendour have gone, the political simplicity 
and absolutely clear-cut message have given way 
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‘Haven't you heard? Winkle-pickers are out.’ 


1961 


to a certain ambiguity of intention and state- 
ment. What exactly is it saying? How deliberate 
is its complexity or is it simply confused? City 
life corrupts. You can’t transplant simple people 
without breaking their roots, and that means 
breaking them, the people, as well. And yet, if 
that’s the point, why say it through such an 
extraordinarily untypical family, given such an 
unlikely destiny (fame in boxing, murder, 
scandal)? 

The film, three hours long and not a bit long- 
winded (La Terra Trema is more so: slower), 
consists of five sections, each named after a 
brother in the Parondi family (the handout, with 
characteristic accuracy, calls it Pafundi). Vin- 
cenzo, good-looking and ordinary, is in Milan 
at his engagement party when his mother and 
four brothers without warning turn up from the 
south. Father, who refused to leave his plot of 
ground, is dead, the land sold, debts paid and 
all worldly goods packed into a few bags and 
bundles. Very much like coloured immigrants 
here, they arrive with the highest hopes, to be 
met with hostility, incomprehension, sniffs; and 
inevitably land up in a slum with other immi- 


Agrants like themselves. They suffer bitterly from 


the cold and the weather never seems anything 
but dank. Jobs and accommodation are scarce. 
But gradually they settle, and before the film 
is half-way through have exchanged their 
‘characteristic’ basement for a brand-new flat, 
furnished with stupefying ugliness (break their 
roots and you break their sense of the fitness 
and dignity even of what they handle). 

The brothers meantime go their ways. Two, 
following Vincenzo who has given it up, take 
to boxing. Another, the steady, plodding one, 
goes to night school, gets a job as a skilled 
worker at the Alfa-Romeo works, finds a nice 
girl to marry. Vincenzo marries and in no time 
at all has two children (again, dressed with 
stupefying tastelessness). Luca, the youngest, 
presumably grows from eleven or so to sixteen 
or seventeen, but as even Visconti can’t make a 
child grow that much in the time it takes to make 
a film, he stays about the same age: the family’s 
hope for the future. Simone and Rocco, the two 
boxers, love the same woman, a prostitute. She 
loves Rocco, and Simone rapes her in front of 
his brother, who not only forgives him but insists 
on the girl returning to him, since he needs her 
more. The return is not a success, and Simone 
finally kills her. Rocco takes up professional 
boxing, which he hates, to pay Simone’s debts. 
Ciro, at the Alfa-Romeo works, and Luca dis- 
cuss the future. One day Rocco will go back 
to Lucania, Luca, says, and he wants to go back 
with him. Rocco will never get back, Ciro says, 
but Luca may: the promised land has turned 
full circle. It is now the south. 

The point—that is, the meaning in Visconti’s 
terms—of much of this I find very hard to see. 
The film bristles with questions of character and 
motive. Is Ciro, the Alfa-Romeo mechanic, cal- 
culating his petit bourgeois future as a respon- 
sible citizen, admirable or slightly to be sniffed 
at? Is Luca meant to be going south, or is he 
their best hope for urbanisation (this is the hand- 
out’s view of it)? Is Rocco’s forgiveness saintly 
or reprehensible? In spite of some brilliant act- 
ing (Katina Paxinou as the mother, Renato 
Shlvatori as Simone, Annie Girardot as the 
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to keep 





intact 


A plea by America’s wisest authority 
on Russia—in The Observer this Sunday 


© READ George F. Kennan’s 
book, “Russia and the West”’, 
is to feel that you are listening to 
a very wise man. Once U.S. 
Ambassador in Moscow, he not 
only knows Russia extremely 
well, but—what is quite as rare— 
can see his own country clearly. 
His last chapter was described by 
Sir William Hayter (himself an 
ex-Ambassador to Russia) as 
“the most sensible stuff on 
foreign policy that I have read 
for many years”. And a Yugoslav 
Minister is reported as saying 
that it should have been read by 
everyone at the Belgrade 
Neutrals’ Conference. 
It is this last chapter, “Keeping 
a World Intact”, that The 
Observer is printing this Sunday. 
Mr. Kennan’s basic theme is 
“the absurdity of the idea that 
outright war would be a suitable 





means of protecting the Western 
Community from the kind of 
challenge with which Russian 
Communism has confronted it’’. 
He claims that outright war has 
never been an instrument of 
Soviet policy; warns us against 
hoping for ‘absolute’ harmony or 
‘absolute’ anything; pleads that 
we leave a few problems for our 
children to solve. 


A sane, calm, eloquent voice, 
and a new one. You can listen to 
it in The Observer, this very 
Sunday. 


r---------- 


WHICH WAY FOR THE 


UNIONS? 


1 
[ 
[ 
The second instalment of I 
Kenneth Harris’s long and | 
frank conversation with Lord | 
Citrine also appears in The 
Observer this Sunday. | 
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This Sunday make it 


THE OBSERVER 





The 
newspaper 
you read has 
never 
mattered more 


The more the world demands understanding, the 
more difficult it becomes to understand. At this 
moment, when so much depends upon your 
newspaper, can you do with anything less than 
The Times itself? 

The Times equips you to understand because 
The Times reports the news straight—not made 
agreeable by ommissions or entertaining by 
additions. It reports the news completely. Short 
of attending every session of Parliament and every 
significant law case in person, reading every im- 
portant government report, or being present 
at every major news event, you cannot find out 
more about the world each day than by reading 
The Times. 

The Times reports the news accurately. The 
account you read in The Times today is a 
historian’s record tomorrow. 

Upon this structure of facts The Times throws 
the light of every shade of opinion. You will find 
the opinion of The Times itself conveniently 
labelled as such. You will also find, on its letter 
page, a most vigorous and varied exchange of 
views by other people. 

If you take the world seriously, you should take 
The Times. 


Read 
THE TIMES 


tomorrow 
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prostitute Nadia), the motives of the various 
people in it, and above all what they are meant 
to say and mean to us, are blurred, owing chiefly 
to a disastrous piece of casting (Alain. Delon 
as Rocco), a sentimental view of Rocco’s nature, 
and a soft (as opposed to tender) view of his 
relationship with Nadia. Saintliness is notori- 
ously hard, not just to make interesting, but to 
make credible at all; and Visconti seems to have 
fallen down completely over the personality of 
his hero, which is that of an extremely ordinary 
young man. From Renato Salvatori, though, who 
until now has seemed the ordinariest of young 
men, too, he has achieved not just an extra- 
ordinary performance, but an actual change of 
personality, of spiritual ‘size’; even physically, 
‘the change from spry and eager country boy to 
besotted beast is remarkable: without any ap- 
parent use of make up, he thickens and ages at 
a frightening but credible pace. 


I mentioned the film’s cuts: the scene in which 
Simone rapes Nadia in front of Rocco has been 
slashed to such an extent that after the film 
people kept asking what all the fuss was«about 
—Rocco’s fuss, Nadia’s humiliation—since it 
looked as if Simone had just pushed her over 
for a moment and kissed her. This is the kind 
of cutting that, with a man of Visconti’s stature, 
saying what he is trying to say, is unforgivable. 
Of course, the way it used to be the scene was 
brutal; but it was meant to show Simone’s 
brutality, and a lot more besides in the relation- 
ship between the three of them. This is one of 
the times when visual brutality was fully justi- 
fied, in fact necessary. The murder scene has, 
I think, been cut, too—one doesn’t want to 
scream at them to stop any more—but with less 
harm done. 


Visconti’s power as a director is undoubted; 
but so, here, is his monotony. His habit of cutting 
for acute contrast is effective until you realise 
it is being used for every change of scene. Every 
tender moment jolts back to an ugly one: 
love scene to boxing ring, quiet evening at home 
to tough goings-on in the gym. The sense of 
place and atmosphere is superb: perfect interiors, 
atmospheric in the best sense; and Milan, like 
another character, with a life all its own, 
inimical, cold, sometimes dazzling, often squalid. 
Here, Visconti has every sort of strong contrast 
—lItaly’s two nations, the north and the south, 
industry and the land, simplicity and sophistica- 
tion. This time he doesn’t add, explicitly at any 
rate, ‘good and bad.’ 
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Advice to the Lovelorn 


By CLIVE-BARNES 


It seems perfectly fair 
to me, critically speak- 
ing, to kick a man when 
he is down and out; 
indeed, it might well be 
an act of mercy to put 
him out of his misery. 
Yet at the moment Lon- 
don’s Festival Ballet is 
more deserving of en- 
couragement than euth- 
anasia. After last season, 
which looked so much 
like its last season, the company has struggled 
to its feet, dusted itself down, and is now look- 
ing around with its somewhat bleary eyes ap- 
parently endeavouring to focus on an artistic 
policy. The summing up of its present long 
summer season, which ends tomorrow, must be 
‘has worked well, could do better with more 
application, yet its situation is far from 
hopeless. 

The company is faced with two major diffi- 
culties. It is a commercial venture and conse- 
quently has to appeal to a wider audience than 
ballet, opera or any other minority art would 
expect to reach. Also its economic survival de- 
pends on its appearances at the Royal Festival 
Hall under conditions that are all but impossible. 
This season it has started to make the most of 
its disadvantages, but naturally not yet with in- 
variable success. 

Last week it produced, with a modestly muted 
flourish of trumpets, its twelfth Anniversary 
Gala Performance, and significantly this was the 
only performance out of forty-nine at which not 
one note of Tchaikovsky’s music or one step of 
Bourmeister’s choreography made an appear- 
ance. The season has been dominated by the 
Soviet choreographer Vladimir Bourmeister, 
whose new full-evening ballet The Snow Maiden 
(to Tchaikovsky, of course) has been the popular 
success of the season. The work has its merits, 
and with a tighter production and more pleasing 
settings and costumes, could have more, but for 
my money the success of this Festival summer 
has been the same choreographer’s vitally in- 
teresting reworking of Swan Lake, act two. But 





the repertory is not good enough on the whole. 

The monsters of yesteryear have departed— 
Noél Coward’s London Morning, Serge Lifar’s 
Napoleon a Nice, these and their less flamboyant 
kindred are nothing but tactless memories, night- 
mare giggles not nowadays mentioned in polite 
ballet society which is fast forgiving and for- 
getting. A chastened Festival Ballet seems in- 
stalled on a path of middlebrow virtue, which 
they hope, fingers crossed, will bring its own 
commercial rewards. The only skeleton still in 
the cupboard, like a ccelacanth locked in the 
ocean’s deep, is Oleg Briansky’s Romeo and 
Juliet (to Tchaikovsky, of course), a tasteless bit 
of fluff that might well be called Much Ado 
About Nothing. For the rest all is restricted rec- 
titude, but they are perhaps wondering how to 
continue the rehabilitation to critical grace and 
favour. 

Festival Ballet wants and needs to be loved 
(it is a public courtesan, not an Arts Council 
virgin), and any critic looking at its problems 
soon finds himself transformed into a Miss 
Lonelyhearts. The company still requires slightly 
strengthening, and it obviously needs one 
genuine classical ballerina. Furthermore, its age- 
old policy of engaging minor foreign stars was 
cruelly exposed by last week’s gala, where only 
one non-British dancer, the splendid Flemming 
Flindt, even looked like shining. As Beecham 
might have said, why does Festival Ballet engage 
third-rate foreigners when we have plenty of 
second-rate dancers of our own? Even so, the 
real difficulty is to form a worth-while repertory 
serving as it must equally Terpsichore and 
Mammon. Possibly a partial solution would be 
to get Bourmeister to produce the complete ver- 
sion of his experimental Swan Lake (to Tchai- 
kovsky, of course) and to invite some of the 
younger choreographic lions, such as MacMillan, 
to ginger up the still too blandly flavoured pro- 
grammes. Last Thursday’s birthday gala (Festi- 
val Ballet was always a Thursday’s child) revealed 
dangerously recessive tendencies, yet for the most 
part they are showing heartening signs of telling 
the difference between good entertainment and 
bad entertainment. And box-office receipts are 
up on last year! 
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BOOKS 





The Last 


Frontier 


By DAVID REES 


oT only did the Hanoverians defeat Charles 

Edward Stuart on that fatal field of 
Culloden, but the Whig historians ever since 
have trounced the Chevalier for his attempted 
march from Loch Nan Uamh to St. James’s. 
Sir Winston Churchill’s view of the Forty-Five 
is characteristic: ‘one of the most audacious and 
irresponsible enterprises in British history.’ That 
second pejorative adjective rings strangely com- 
ing from a Churchill. Sir Winston, however, is 
merely echoing the beliefs which caused his 
illustrious ancestor in 1688 to ride out of London 
bearing the commission of Charles Edward’s 
grandfather and to return under the standard 
of the Orange king. Yet in spite of the Whigs, 
the romantic interpretation of Jacobitism 
launched by Sir Walter Scott had a tremendous 
influence in the last century and survives into 
our own mass-media age, in a debased way, 
through the movies and liqueur advertising. 
When Waverly meets Charles Edward after his 
wanderings in the Highlands, he gasps, ‘A Prince 
to live and die under.’ But was he? 

Even at the time there were many who had 
their doubts about the Prince. Not least was 
Lord George Gordon, the Jacobite general of 
the Forty-Five, the one man who might just 
conceivably have brought James III back from 
the wings in Rome had he not engaged in disas- 
trous quarrelling with the Irish sycophants who 
surrounded Charles Edward on his great adven- 
ture. Behind Bonnie Prince Charlie’s charm was 
little but irresolution and weakness, which soon 
found its solace in the bottle. Moreover, as Lord 
Elcho, commander of the Jacobite Life Guards 
at Culloden remarked, the Prince ‘was naturally 
of a suspicious turn of mind.’ But perhaps this’ 
Was understandable considering the Stuarts’ 
history: the political vicissitudes which had cost 
Charles Edward’s great-grandfather his head and 
his grandfather three kingdoms, let alone the 
myriad intrigues which surrounded the family 
before they crossed the border. 

Yet, in spite of everything, Whig denuncia- 
tions and Tory idealisations, the tantalising ques- 
tion remains: could the Jacobite army have 
carried on from Derby and sent George II 
scuttling back to Hanover? Most of the people 
Were apathetic about the claims of the two 
dynasties; the landowner who exclaimed at the 
time of the Forty-Five that he minded not if 
the devil were King so long as he was left in 
peaceful possession of his estates was typical. 
At Derby, 120 miles from Whitehall, the clans- 
men found themselves, like some sleepwalker 
awakening on a roof top, faced with three con- 
verging Hanoverian armies. The Prince wanted 
to go on; everyone else wanted to return to 
Scotland. 

The doyen of contemporary Jacobite _his- 
torians, Sir Charles Petrie, has suggested that a 
decision to go on from Derby might have 
changed the fate of the world. Cumberland at 
Lichfield was outmanceuvred, Wade was still on 
the Great North Road, the militia and train- 
bands in front of London would have been swept 
away in minutes by the Highland charge. The 


London mob would have risen to welcome 
Charles Edward, and in the second Restoration 
which would have followed the dignity of the 
monarchy would have been restored, the dis- 
establishment of the Church would have averted 
the schisms of dissent, the emerging class war- 
fare of the Industrial Revolution might have 
been avoided. In a phrase which must make 
Macaulay turn in his grave, Sir Charles sug- 
gests that, with the Stuarts restored, we would 
have been saved from our Venetian parliamen- 
tary constitution, ‘which in its decline has ceased 
even to provide the stability which characterised 
the Republic of St. Mark.’ Opinion now, as in 
1745 and 1688, may differ on that; but this 
dream of autocracy might just possibly have 
come about if Charles Edward had marched 
south. Who can say? Instead, he had no course 
but to retrace his route from the Highlands. 
The march to Derby was but the first half of the 
road to that sleet-swept moor three miles outside 
Inverness where 12,000 men faced each other in 
arms on April 16, 1746. 

Mr. Prebble’s valuable and sometimes brilliant 
book* is particularly welcome because he does 
not concentrate on the political significance of 
Culloden. He rightly sees the battle as 
marking the end of that tribal and feudal 
Highland society which had defied the rest of 
Britain for nearly a millennium, whose organic 
social structure ran back undisturbed to pre- 
historic times. For in 1745 there could hardly 
have been a greater contrast between the Edin- 
burgh of Hume and the life lived in the moun- 
tains which extended nearly 200 miles north 
of Perth, with its blood-feud, vendetta, Low- 
land cattle-raiding and an economy which, 
geared to endemic violence, veered between 
semi-starvation and ritual orgy. At the head of 
this system were the chiefs of the clans: 

The chief was a man of contradictions, a 
civilised savage whose interests and experience 
were often far wider than most Englishmen’s. 
He could speak Gaelic and English. and very 
often French, Greek and Latin as well. He sent 
his sons to be educated at universities in Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, in Paris and Rome. He 
drank French claret and wore lace at his throat. 
He danced lightly, his own Highland reels and 
southern measures. He swore oaths in which 
God and Celtic mythology were mixed. 

These honour-obsessed warriors would yet sell 
their recalcitrants to the American plantations, 
for they had the feudal right of life and death 
over their subjects. The writ of the Age of 
Reason stopped at the Highland line; here was 
the last frontier of the old gods in the British 
Isles. 

All this was destroyed on the field of Cullo- 
den in a couple of hours. Of the three battles 
fought in the Forty-Five, it was the only one 
in which the Highlanders were commanded by 
Charles Edward. The level ground had been 
ineptly chosen, favouring as it did the deploy- 
ment of the Hanoverian horse and artillery. 


*® CULLODEN. By John Prebble. (Secker and War- 
burg. 30s.) 
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‘None but a mad fool would have fought that 
day,’ said the aged Lord Lovat before he went 
to the axe. Even before the battle the Jacobite 
supply system had broken down. The Royal 
army, helped by the navy hovering in the Moray 
Firth, had learned from its previous reverses, so 
that the foot were trained to receive the High- 
land charge with successively firing musketmen. 
Provoked to attack by a terrible Royalist cannon- 
nade, the whole of the Jacobite right fell upon 
Cumberland’s army. The Hanoverian infantry 
took the shock, fell back, re-formed, and with 
musket and bayonet dispatched the clansmen 
with such rapidity that their dead lay four feet 
high. ‘All is going to pot, cried O'Sullivan, the 
Prince’s QMG, who had chosen the field, as the 
Hanoverian cavalry and relentless musket fire 
swept over the last army of the Stuarts. The 
Chevalier headed for the hills behind Loch Ness, 
Cumberland for Inverness; no quarter was given. 

The outcome of the battle was even more 
tragic than the actual defeat, and Mr. Prebble 
has obviously worked exhaustively through the 
sources Which give the story of this grim 
ratissage of the Highlands by the victors, ‘the 
most unruly army ever let loose in the United 
Kingdom.” The last feudal army to take the field 
in Britain had been annihilated in a couple of 
hours; the task of dismantling the society which 
had produced it would go on for a generation. 
Moving to Fort Augustus, the British army 
began the harrying of the glens. Under orders, 
fire and sword and famine were carried in all 
directions. “For the space of fifty miles,’ wrote 
one officer from Fort Augustus, ‘neither house, 
man nor beast was to be seen.’ Lowland regi- 
ments and Hanoverian Highland militia partici- 
pated. While the Whigs in Edinburgh gave balls 
and christened their sons Cumberland William, 
the work went on. The Highland cattle were 
rounded up and sold to southern speculators, 
as effective a measure of repression as the actual 
harrying by the infantry and the dragoons. After 
Badenoch and Lochaber, Atholl, Ruthven, 
Moidart, Morar, Kintail and Knoidart all came 
under the Hanoverian sword. 

After five months of skulking in the caves of 
Inverness-shire and the Hebrides, the Chevalier 
was at last taken off in a French frigate from 
that same sea-loch where he had started his ad- 
venture thirteen months before. Those Jacobite 
officers who had escaped the. soldiery went with 
him on the journey back to Britanny. The narrow 
escapes from his pursuers and the Flora Mac- 
Donald episode had already started the heroic 
myth of the Young Pretender. The reality was 
far less palatable; forty-two years of dipso- 
maniacal recrimination, not the martial glory 
he had hoped for, lay ahead. Even so, he had 
lost far less than most of his Scots followers. 
Under Cumberland’s successor, Albemarle, 
the repression went on. A line of forts was con- 
structed right down: the Great Glen, and west- 
wards from Stirling to Fort William, cutting off 
the Highlands from the rest of Scotland. New 
roads were driven through the mountains to the 
remotest areas, and permanent garrisons estab- 
lished. The tartan was proscribed, and (a piece 
of social engineering with not completely evil 
consequences) the hereditary jurisdictions of the 
Highland chieftains abolished, and with them the 
last vestige of feudal law. The Whig chieftains 
were handsomely compensated, and the Duke 
of Argyll, the Government's greatest ally in the 
Highlands, received £21,000. The Campbells had 
been worth far more to George II. 

Once the chiefs had lost their power, their 
interest in their followers waned and economic 
forces completed what Cumberland had begun 
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Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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In the nineteenth century the vast sheep clear- 
ances devastated the Highlands, sweeping away 
the descendants of those who had survived 


Culloden to Glasgow, points south and overseas.” 


The lairds themselves needed no prompting to 
do this. Mr. Prebble’s summing up puts it per- 
fectly: with Culloden ‘began a sickness from 
which Scotland, and the Highlands in particular, 
never recovered. It is a sickness of the emotions, 
and its symptoms can be been on the labels 
of whisky bottles... .’ 

Yet this psychic illness of compulsive nostalgia 
is only the intangible reminder of Culloden. The 
most obvious monument is not even the sand- 
stone pillar and line of mouldering stones in the 
forestry plantation beside the little-travelled 
upper road from Inverness to Nairn, where the 
corpses of the luckless clansmen were shovelled 
in their hundreds after the battle. It is, in fact, 
the whole of the present-day Highlands, that 
desert extending north and west of Dunkeld 
where one can drive for scores of miles even 
now and not meet a living thing. Nothing here 
now but the estates of the Anglicised grandee 
epigoni of those who fought for Charles Edward, 
the occasional architectural intrusion of Bal- 
morality, and the lonely nobility of the hydro- 


electric plants. Nothing much to- hide the* 


greatest monument of the House of Stuart and 
its last, lost battle. 


Eastern Adenauer 


The Yoshida Memoirs. By Shigeru Yoshida. 
Translated by Kemichi Yoshida. (Heine- 
mann, 30s.) 

SHIGERU YOSHIDA was Prime Minister of Japan 

for seven years between 1946 and 1955, and so 

bore the greatest burden of government respon- 
sibility during a time of occupation, reconstruc- 
tion and _ eventual _ self-determination. His 
memoirs concentrate on these seven years and 
only a tenth of its pages deal with the events 


which led to war and with the war itself. Indeed, 


though Yoshida’s lack of sympathy with the ex- 
treme Right-wing militarists was never in ques- 
tion, there is some evasiveness in his treatment 
of the ‘Showa upheaval.’ For example, he 
records that he became ambassador to Britain, 
but retired from the foreign service in March, 
1939. ‘From that time,’ he writes, ‘until I became 
Foreign Minister in the Higashikuni Cabinet at 
the termination of the Pacific war, I was without 
an official position of any kind.’ Yet Mamoru 
Shigemitsu, in Japan and her Destiny, writing 
of the Cabinet reconstruction of December, 1944, 
says that it ‘stopped at the Ministry of Munitions, 
to which Shigeru Yoshida (at the moment Gover- 
nor of Fukuoka Prefecture) was appointed.’ 
Who is one to believe—Shigemitsu (who was 
Foreign Minister at the time and, one would have 
thought, aware of his fellow Cabinet Ministers) 
or Yoshida, who was imprisoned as a political 
suspect during part of the war? Even now, 
Yoshida can look back to the 1930s and say ‘the 
vitality of our people, which had been respon- 
sible for our national development, continued 
to seek some further outlet—and it was only 
natural that this should have been found in 
China, from Manchuria southwards, and in the 
Pacific area.’ His patriotism, his political out- 
look, is fairly typical of a conservative Japanese, 
distrusting Socialism of any sort, parading the 
post-war Self-Defence Force through the streets 
‘so that the people might have the opportunity 
of being stirred by the sight,’ despising the 
Koreans as an inferior and unreliable race and 
Tokugawa regime—that ‘our nation has been 
convinced—despite almost 200 years of the 


spared despotic sovereigns and rulers, despotism 
not being indigenous to our soil.’ 

Yoshida emerges, in fact, both the statesman 
and the patriot, as not unlike the Western post- 
war leader whom he most admires and with 
whom he found most common ground when they 
met: Adenauer. His stubbornness, his integrity 
and his distrust of liberalism made Yoshida a 
difficult man for the civilian American adminis- 
trators to work with—those who ‘had, until their 
arrival in Tokyo, been lawyers, salesmen in de- 
partment stores, editors of provincial newspapers 
and so on,’ and many of whom were New 
Dealers. MacArthur he respected, particularly 
for his stand against the Russians when the ques- 
tion of partition arose. Yoshida is convinced 
that if Soviet forces had been permitted to enter 
Hokkaido, ‘there can be no doubt that Hokkaido 
would today have been another East Germany 
or North Korea. ... For preventing this, if 
for nothing else, the Japanese people have 
abundant reason to be grateful to General 
MacArthur.’ 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book 
is that which describes the drafting of the post- 
war constitution, a document which most 
Japanese with views on the matter distrust as 
being, in some curious and undefinable way, 
foreign. One of the reasons for this is now 
made clear. American GHQ drew up a blueprint 
to which the Japanese made amendments; and 
this, under forced pressure of time, was sub- 
mitted back to GHQ without an English trans- 
lation. The translation was made by MacArthur’s 
Government Section, incorporating its own fur- 
ther changes, within about twenty-four hours, 
and this was the published version. The whole 
vexed question of the throne and the people be- 
came a problem of textbook translation and 
dictionary digging. 

Of the occupation itself, Yoshida says: ‘I am 
too deeply involved in its drama: an actor is 
ill suited to be a critic of his own acting.’ This 
is not as apparent as Yoshida’s remoteness from 
many of these happenings of only a dozen 
or so years ago. There is too much ‘if I remem- 
ber correctly at this distance of time’ talk, which 
blurs some of the more crucial events. Yet the 
main point is made clear: that the occupation, 
in the person of MacArthur, and the govern- 
ment, in the person of Yoshida, were quite 
honestly striving in the same direction. As 
Yoshida says: ‘In a sense, we might have found 
the task confronting us considerably easier had 
we found our own aims to be diametrically op- 
posed to those of the occupation, so that we 
could concentrate our efforts on thwarting occu- 
pation policy at every turn. As events turned 
out, the difficulties experienced by both sides 
sprang mainly from the fact that our aims were 
the same.’ 

Yoshida allows himself few purely personal 
reminiscences, and though one knows from other 
sources that he is a man of bluff humour, little 
of this emerges here. What one sees instead is 
a tough patriot, a man of principle, hardly a 
politician at all, with a naturally authoritarian 
character which found it difficult to tolerate little 
men, either among the occupation staff or in 
his own government. Since his retirement in 
1955, his country has found no one of com- 
parable size to replace him. But the fact that 
Japan is still pretty firmly in the Western camp 
is largely his doing. Curiously, the bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki might never have hap- 
pened, for all the notice Yoshida gives them: 
he mentions neither. Perhaps this takes solidarity 
too far. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 
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Montesquieu. A Critical Biography. By Robert 

Shackleton. (O.U.P., 45s.) 

Montesquieu. Every historian knows two or 
three facts about Montesquieu, perhaps one in a 
hundred has dipped into L’Esprit des Lois, few 
have had the stamina to read it from cover to 
cover unless they are historians of political 
thought or specialists in eighteenth-century his- 
tory. And fewer and fewer historians. and 
scarcely any general readers, will bother with 
the book in the future as Montesquieu’s ex- 
planations of the nature of society and man 
grow ever more archaic. The problems, of 
course, that Montesquieu dealt with are real 
enough—the problems of environment and in- 
stinct, the nature of political power, the con- 
cepts of liberty and justice, the role of religion 
in society. And his method was not despicable. 
He realised that knowledge of alien peoples 
ought to contribute to our knowledge of the 
way society and governments work. 

Yet, brilliant though his epigrams could be, 
and wise, liberal and humane on specific points 
of man’s behaviour as he often was, his general 
scheme seems as weird as the work of an 
alchemist or astrologer must seem to a modern 
chemist or astronomer. And his work, even on 
its own terms, cannot compare with Hobbes or 
Locke or Hume. What Montesquieu lacked was 
not industry, nor curiosity, nor style, but critical 
intelligence. 

This can be seen not only in his absurd faith 
in climate as a controlling factor in human 
nature and social organisation, but also in his 
treatment of the English constitution. About this 
he accepted uncritically the propaganda of the 
Tory-Dissident Whig opposition to Walpole. He 
adopted the views which Bolingbroke held in 
the heyday of the Craftsman (1726-36). In that 
brilliant, if tendentious, newspaper, Bolingbroke 
and his allies maintained the view, which already 
had a long history although it was entirely un- 
historical, that the fundamental, and pure, con- 
stitution of England was based on a separation 
of the three powers in the State—the executive, 
the legislature and the judicature—and that Wal- 
pole’s regime, with its placemen and pensioners, 
was a corruption of this which could only de- 
stroy liberty. 

Not only did Montesquieu swallow this whole- 
sale, but his view of the ‘real’ nature of the 
British constitution prevailed in the American 
colonies where the colonists thought that their 
liberty could only be preserved if they separated 
their powers a la Montesquieu. Indeed, the im- 
portance of Montesquieu, as of Bolingbroke, 
is one of the most ironic features of the eigh- 
teenth century. Whether their ideas were absurd, 
as they often were, or wise, as on occasion they 
might be, they wrote with such brilliance and 
maintained, even at their most ludicrous, such 
an air of profundity that many contemporaries 
and most of posterity have paid tribute to their 
wisdom and intelligence, so that even now under- 
graduates are made to labour at the Patriot King 
and L’Esprit des Lois. However, whatever one 
may think of Montesquieu’s work—and perhaps 
the best that can be said for it is that, comic as 
were the capers he cut, at least he was stumbling 
down the road to materialism—he deserves a 
biography. 

Mr. Shackleton’s approach to his subject is 
literary rather than historical. A great deal of 
his space is taken up with textual problems and 
the question of who, amongst his contem- 
poraries, Montesquieu met and what he read. 
This has required considerable labour for Mr. 
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Shackleton and lengthy researches in remarkably 
diverse places. At times, the reader may be over- 
come by a sense of fatigue as name follows 
name and title title, but Mr. Shackleton is a 
dedicated scholar. One may regard this part of 
his work as final. No one need in future give 
this problem a second thought. Mr. Shackleton, 
too, is an excellent guide, one may with justice 
say infallible, to the content of Montesquieu’s 
works and the précis on pp. 244-355 of L’Esprit 
des Lois can surely never have been equalled. 

With the historical background, however, Mr. 
Shackleton is less happy: apart from a few slips 
and questionable statements such as any scholar 
might make in a field not entirely his own, there 
is a more fundamental weakness. Mr. Shackleton 
seems unconcerned with the historical context 
of Montesquieu’s life and work and does not 
explain why his, and his friends’, intellectual pre- 
occupations were what they were. He does not 
ask what personal or social necessities drove 
them to be concerned with the questions which 
they pursued. There is little analysis of Montes- 
quieu’s temperament and less of the social forces 
to which his thought was so closely related. This 
is a pity, for it would have enriched a book that 
may strike many as somewhat arid. Primarily, 
of course, this is a book for scholars of litera- 
ture; they will find it most useful. The historian 
of ideas and of society, however, will find it 
less valuable. J. H. PLUMB 


Radical Twilight 


English Radicalism: The End? By S. Maccoby. 
(Allen and Unwin, 70s.) 


Tus is the sixth volume of a long history of 
Radicalism by Dr. Maccoby, whose first volume 
begins in 1762. This one runs from 1906 to the 
present day and completes the story. One wishes 
to praise so pertinacious an effort more than 
one can, for a proper history of Radicalism has 
never been written yet and is badly needed. The 
two volumes which Dr. Maccoby published 
earliest, running from 1832 to 1852 and 1853 to 
1886, were received with favour, though even 
then it was noticed that his vision was much 
too narrow; he seemed to see nothing outside 
the Houses of Parliament. That did not matter, 
for in the days of Bright Radicalism fought most 
of its battles in and around St. Stephen’s. But 
since then his limitations have become more 
and more obvious and what we have here is 
little more than a pile of press cuttings linked by 
a very pedestrian and narrowly political narra- 
tive. 

What Radicalism consisted of in the reigns 
of two Edwards and two Georges is never in- 
vestigated, nor what classes supported it, nor 
yet what conditions caused its death. The con- 
temporary authorities quoted are the Nation 
(at almost incredible length) and—of all periodi- 
cals—Whitaker’s Almanack. Certainly the Nation 
was important, but what can one say of a 
historian of Radicalism who neglects almost 
totally during the First World War the Daily 
News, the Manchester Guardian, the Cambridge 
Magazine, the Westminster Gazette and the 
Daily Chronicle? There are unending extracts 
from Massingham and not a word from Nevin- 
son and many others. The Union of Democratic 
Control, Morel’s creation and a most important 
Radical body, gets merely a passing mention and 
no entry in the index. The same inconsequence 
and lack of depth marks his treatment of other 
periods; he has produced not a history, but a 


magpie-like accumulation of quotations which | 
RAYMOND POSTGATE , 


others must sort and use. 





The Whiston 
Matter 


RALPH ARNOLD 


‘A fascinating account of one of the 
clerical scandals Trollope had in 
mind when he wrote The Warden.’ 
PUNCH 
‘Mr. Arnold brings these old 
quarrels absorbingly to life.’ 
THE TIMES 
‘Mr. Arnold has recounted for us 
the story of this once notorious case 
with lucidity and fairness. It is an 
excellent story.” HAROLD NICOLSON 
Illustrated 21s 


Poor 
Kit Smart 


CHRISTOPHER 
DEVLIN 


‘Christopher Smart is the poet who 
links Dryden with Blake, the 
Augustans with the Romantics. 
Fr. Christopher Devlin recounts his 
story with skill and sympathy.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 
16s 


The 
Christening 
Party 


FRANCIS 


STEEGMULLER 
‘I found myself sinking into Mr. 
Steegmuller’s clean, soft-flowing 


prose with a sigh of relief.’ 
SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 


‘Believable and charming.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 
16s 


The 
Horsehair 
Sofa 


DAVID HUGHES 


‘Mr. Hughes has a lightness and 

firmness of literary touch that is 

admirable.’ SUNDAY TIMES 
16s 


HART-DAVIS 


359 
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The Pure Self 


The Universal Self. A Study of Paul Valéry. By 
Agnes Ethel Mackay. (Routledge, Kegan 
Paul, 36s.) 

Miss Mackay observes in her introduction that 
‘no poet offers a finer subject for critical research 
than Paul Valéry.’ A glance at her bibliography 
shows that it is only too true. In France, where 
the study of nearly every major writer becomes 
a minor French industry, Valéry’s extensive 
theorising about poetry, his habit of producing a 
large number of drafts of his poems—there were 
about a hundred of La Jeune Parque—and 
omitting to destroy them, has proved a consider- 
able temptation. The academics have been busy 
on the drafts, plotting the growth of La Jeune 
Parque and Le Cimetiére marin, or discoursing 
at characteristic length on ‘la pensée de Paul 
Valéry.’ Miss Mackay’s aim is to provide a 
‘general view of Valéry’s intellectual attitude,’ 
and her admirable study is really a resctie opera- 
tion. She reduces the mass of theories to manage- 
able proportions and sets out the essentials in a 
series of lucid chapters dealing with his views 
on language and composition, his poetics and 
his relations with the philosophers. She keeps 
her eye firmly on his achievement as a poet and 
her sensitive appreciations of the poetry are 
among the most enjoyable parts of her book. 

The late Albert Béguin divided the poets who 
stemmed from Baudelaire into Artists arid Seers. 
Common to the Seers was the attempt to reach 
a realm which transcends our ordinary everyday 
experience, but unlike the Romantics they were 
enemies of vagueness and set out to chart these 
new realms with a precision which derived from 
the masters of French classicism and explains 
Valéry’s double debt to Racine and Descartes. 
There were variations in their accounts of the 
goal and their approach. For Baudelaire it was 
an extase; for Rimbaud la vraie vie which was 
hidden behind the world of appearances; for 
Valéry ‘pure consciousness,’ ‘the pure Self,’ or 
what Miss Mackay calls in one place ‘intellec- 
tual beatitude.’ 

The use of a word with religious connotations 
like ‘beatitude’ in a non-religious context throws 
light on the difficulty of the undertaking. 
Although the experience of the poets cannot be 
described as religious, they faced the same 
problem as the religious mystic: the attempt to 
translate into the language of sense-perceptions 
an experience which lay outside the world of 
sense-perceptions. The contradiction is apparent 
in Rimbaud’s decision to abandon la vraie vie 
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and return to ‘rugged reality,’ and in Valéry’s 
explicit description of the Jeune Parque as ‘a 
child of contradiction.’ 

The nature of the central experience remains 
a mystery, but in two cases the poetry seems to 
have been rooted in a violent personal crisis. 
There are affinities between Valéry’s ‘Night of 
Genoa’ and Mallarmé’s much more protracted 
‘Nights of Tournon.’ Miss Mackay is well aware 
of the importance of the ‘Night of Genoa,’ but 
somewhat surprisingly does not quote the crucial 
phrase from Valéry’s account of it: ‘I am be- 
tween me and myself.’ He saw the creative act 
as a form of mediation between the relative 
everyday self and ‘the pure Self,’ as a passage 
from the experience of the lower to the higher 
Self which dwelt in the realm of ‘pure con- 
sciousness.’ This is the theme of both Monsieur 
Teste and La Jeune Parque where the phrase of 
the ‘Night of Genoa’ is echoed. ‘I am,’ says Teste, 
‘by being and seeing myself; seeing myself see.’ 
‘I saw myself see,’ declares the Jeune Parque. 

In the event, the ultimate vision was incom- 
municable and could not be shared, but the 
pursuit of it produced some of the loveliest verse 
in the French language, and some of the most 
difficult. But there is a reservation to be made: 
In spite of the immense technical development 
between the ‘Night of Genoa’ in 1892 and the 
appearance of La Jeune Parque in 1917, there is 
no corresponding growth of experience. Valéry 
remained precisely where he was in 1892: 
‘between me and myself.’ He was striving after 
a form of consciousness which was incompatible 
with living. For this reason the poetry is a pre- 
lude to living rather than life. In the celebrated 
line at the close of Le Cimetiére marin: 

Le vent se léve! . . . Il faut tenter de vivre! 

the emphasis falls powerfully and unmistakably 
on the word fenter. Valéry spent the whole of his 
life brooding over the problem of how to live, 
as Mallarmé spent the whole of his meditating 
on ‘the Great Work’ which he never managed 
to write. It was no accident that ‘method’ is 
a keyword in Valéry’s work, that he described 
La Jeune Parque as an ‘exercise,’ or that he 
seemed much more interested in mental pro- 
cesses than in the end-product. All his finest 
poems are studies in ‘method,’ ‘exercises’ and 
experiments rather than an expression of the 
human condition. In the last analysis it must be 
said of him, as it must be said of his master, 
that he was the author of great lines rather than 
great poems, that he produced a form of poetry 
which leads in the end to the disappearance of 


etry. 
— MARTIN TURNELL 
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Sermons in Celluloid 


The Nature of Film. By Siegfried Kracauer. 
(Dobson, 67s. 6d.) 

The Living Screen. By Roger Manvell. (Harrap, 
15s.) 

WE now have movie-fan type reviews of literature 

(Books and Bookmen) and literary magazines 

about the cinema (Sight and Sound). and in 

Fellini’s / Vitelloni we had, for the first time | 

know of, a first novel as a movie true to the last 

classical detail—in the closing shot, sensitive boy 

leaves home town on train. 

My generation of novelists was raised on the 
movies and we have been more subtly, less self- 
consciously, influenced by them than we ever 
were by our early literary heroes. Clearly, one 
form has tremendous social advantages over the 
other. While I’m not one of those who feel that 
the novel is dead, it’s obvious that very few 
people read serious ones nowadays, and, in only 
twenty years’ time maybe, the novel reader will 
be an oddity. Like the bird-watcher. (‘I’ve got 
this kooky aunt who reads novels. Man, it’s the 
craziest.”) The crucial fact is novel-reading is 
no longer an ordinary part of our day-to-day ex- 
perience. You can’t even urge a good novel on 
most people. It’s foreign. But you can take them 
to see a superior movie. So today, it seems, we 
have fewer young men of talent writing novels 
and more becoming writer-directors. 

Meanwhile, film production and criticism lag 
behind. The first producer I ever worked for 
once took me aside at a party and said: ‘Goddam 
it, I’ve just been to a library. Have you ever 
been to a library? What a fantastic place! 


‘Hundreds and hundreds of books—thousands! 


most of them in the public domain, and I don’t 
know which one to pick up. It’s a goddam gold 
mine. Listen, you’ve got an education. Go to the 
goddam library and find me a property.’ 

Most serious critics of the cinema offend— 
and much less entertainingly, too—at the other 
extreme. They inflate the obvious, the dull, and 
what was usually intended to be no more than 
straightforwardly commercial. So we have end- 
less, erudite essays about John Ford or the 
Hollywood Musical Syndrome. Dr. Siegfried 
Kracauer, special assistant to the curator of the 
Modern Art Film Library, is a case in point. His 
Nature of Film is a windy, weighty book written 
in bone-breaking English. He begins: ‘This 
study rests upon the assumption that each 
medium has a specific nature which invites cer- 
tain kinds of communications while obstructing 
others.” On page 33 he begins to spill trade 
secrets; ‘. .. films go beyond photography in 
two respects. First, they picture movement itself, 
not only one or another of its phases.’ The Nature 
of Film would interest only those movie-makers 
who might, if going to attempt a novel, look for 
a book on creative writing. 

Roger Manvell is also long on definitions. In 
The Living Screen he writes : 

(page 13) What is a film? 

' The physical facts about it are simple enough. 
If it lasted, say, ninety minutes, it was 9,000 
feet of celluloid film—that is, just under a mile 
and three-quarters—and it was 35 mm. wide. 
For convenience, all films are measured up in 
1,000-foot lengths called reels. 

What, then, is a book? A book is made from 
trees. Little-sellers from few trees and best-sellers 
from forests. The trees are madé into paper 
at a place called a factory. The paper is sold 
to a publisher who prints things on it that an 
author has written. These things are called words. 
Roger Manvell’s book is filled with big words, 
little words, but no illuminating words. 

MORDECAI RICHLER 
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Faces of Violence 


Family Jewels, By Petru Dumitriu. Translated by 
Edward Hyams. (Collins, 21s.) 

The Last Exile. By James Aldridge. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 30s.) 

Rabbit, Run. By John Updike. (Deutsch, 16s.) 

The Magician of Lublin. By Isaac _Bashevis 
Singer. (Secker and Warburg, 16s.) 


IT is scarcely possible in the space available to 
do justice to the scope and quality of Domnul 
Dumitriu’s novel, the first of a trilogy called 
The Boyars. Family Jewels, a family chronicle 
with none of the inflating stodge one has come 
to associate with the genre, resembles The 
Leopard in its brilliance, ease of manner and 
ironical humour. If it lacks the tenderness of 
the Sicilian novel, we must realise that tender- 
ness was not common among the great boyar 
families of Rumania. 

Beginning in 1862, the volume shows us from 
its initial episode, in which the retrograde land- 
owners oppose attempts at land reform, until 
the last, which is played out against the bloody 
peasant rising of 1907, a country strangled by 
a social system, hopelessly out of date but up- 
held fiercely by a small, amoral aristocracy 
intent only on its own aggrandisements. The 
author, a true novelist, shows us historical events 
overshadowed by the passions and scandals of 
the day. He presents a large gallery of three- 
dimensional characters, all, male and female 
alike, ruthless in their pursuit of wealth, power 
or revenge. In such a world an idealist like 
Davida must conform or be destroyed. Its 
natural denizens are her brothers, the swindling 
Eustace and vain, cold-hearted Boniface. We 
are, however, made aware of an_ over-riding 
justice, for Eustace is killed by the peasants he 





The Imagination of 
GHARLES DICKENS 


A, O. J, COCKSHUT 


‘Amost exciting enquiry into some of 
Dickens’ rich complexities.’ 

ANGUS WILSON-——OBSERVER 
‘Succinct, elegantly written, scholarly 
without fuss, and alive with thought.’ 

GUARDIAN 

‘Unique and invaluable. Concentrated 
wisdom, astringent criticism.’ scorsMaN 16s 


FAMILY JEWELS 


PETRU DUMITRIU 

‘Startlingly accomplished novel about 
the varying fortunes of a Roumanian 
family.’ peTeR FORSTER 

‘Avery impressive achievement.’ 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
Book Society Alternative Choice 21s 
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NEVILLE CARDUS 


‘Arevealing memoir by a critic who 
was also his intimate friend.’ sunpay TIMES 
Illustrated 12s 6d 
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defrauds and Boniface may have everything but 
the thing he wants. The action sequences are 
impressive, but the author excels in the subtle 
exchanges between characters to whom murder 
is an expedient rather than a crime. Mr. Hyams 
has made his translation (from the French) with 
verve and precision. 

The Last Exile, set in Egypt at the time of the 
Suez disaster, is also, among other things, a family 
chronicle, but does not rival the artistry of the 
Rumanian novel. Mr. Aldridge deals with the 
conflict of loyalties which besets honourable 
men and women caught up in war, politics and 
revolution. A British soldier, court-martialled 
for disobeying a senseless. order, throws in his 
lot with the Egyptians and uses his influence to 
protect Coptic and Jewish friends who, Egyptian 
by birth and upbringing, European by culture, 
have no real status and are stripped of wealth 
and privilege by the new Nationalist movement. 
He discovers a British plot to assassinate Nasser. 
As a result, he is faced by practical and moral 
problems which he can resolve only when 
shocked by the sight of a child killed during 
wanton bombing of civilians. 

The author,.who gives an accurate and moving 
picture of a Levantine family, conveys genuine 
indignation at injustice and pity of mankind’s 
condition. Among his vast collection of charac- 
ters there are several who are memorably indi- 
vidual. He is expert at describing such things 
as the mechanics of flying and he understands 
the friendship which binds men who share 
special skills, but the book, as a whole, does 
not quite come off. The reader is conscious of 
a journalist at work. We know the technical 
details, lying undigested on the surface, are the 
result of painstaking research. And it is all much 
too long—over 400,000 words—so one feels the 
author would have done better to give us a novel 
about people in and out of favour and love, and 
made a separate volume of his report on the 
Egyptian situation. 

Mr. Updike has been hand-picked by discern- 
ing critics and his first short novel was a re- 
markably mature work. Rabbit, Run, more 
ambitious, is less successful. Indeed, with its 
philosophical musings, turgid thought-processes 
and those inevitable sex passages which, so often 
repeated, are becoming as stimulating to the 
normal reader as posting a letter, this is pretty 
much the up-to-the-minute American novel. It re- 
tells an old story. Ex-basket-ball star declined 
into a demonstrator of kitchen gadgets and 
married to an alcoholic, Rabbit is depressed be- 
cause life has so little to offer. He runs away to 
find more and finds, needless to say, his own 
inadequacy. Returning and causing his besotted 
wife to drown her infant, he runs away again. 

Mr. Updike has literary quality, but it is very 
uneven. He can describe the pink of a rhodo- 
dendron as ‘a colour through whose raw sim- 
plicity . . . you seem to look into the ideal 
subsoil of reality’ and follow this up with an in- 
different pastiche of Molly Bloom’s night- 
thoughts, as vapid under the teeth as uncooked 
suet in a- pudding. Though dazzling in its 
accurate record of the thoughts and actions of 
its ineffecutal main characters, the book resounds 
with a depressing emptiness. Futility, however 
accurately described, remains futility. 

Unlike poor, weak Rabbit, searching for ‘the 
thing behind everything,’ Yasha, The Magician 
of Lublin, is a vivacious trickster who has felt 
the call of God and deliberately turned his back 
on it. In his selfish love of life, he has entangled 
himself with woman after woman and, attempt- 
ing to free himself, he drives one girl to suicide. 
As his fortunes change, he suffers remorse and 
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awakens both to himself and to God. Written 
with the simplicity of a fairy-tale, this novel has 
an imaginative force that carries the reader with 
it and reconciles him to its terrible, but satis- 
fying, end. 

OLIVIA MANNING 


It’s a Crime 


The Grave of Heroes. By James Cross. (Heine- 
mann, 18s.) Long, efficient political thriller, set 
in Paris, with a Left-wing Spanish refugee writing 
the book that will blow the gaff on a Caribbean 
dictator, and a liberal American journalist in love 
with the wife of a corrupt French editor, the heir 
to a great Radical name, which he is ready to 
betray for money. Paris and Riviera background 
very temptingly drawn; the plot pretty close to 
some of the facts of political life; and plenty of 
reasonably plausible action. 

A Tapping on the Wall. By Helen Hull. (Collins, 
12s. 6d.) Three deaths—and yet this is a quiet and 
unviolent novel about neuroses in the English 
faculty at a university in the eastern United States, 
where a professor falls in love, sort of, with a 
personable post-graduate student, and plots to 
be rid of his hypochondriac wife and a brace of 
interfering colleagues. A most intelligent, out-of- 
the-whodunit-ordinary and, at the end, a dis- 
tinctly disturbing tale of suspense and dubiety. 

The Ordeal of Mrs. Snow. By Patrick Quentin. 
(Gollancz, 16s.) A dozen very slick, very com- 
petent, machine-made magazine stories of mur- 
der, detection and suspense, every one readable, 
not one memorable. 

The Cross-Roads. By John D. Macdonald. 
(Hale, 10s. 6d.) At the cross-roads of two great 
American motorways is a commercial complex 


MODERN 
JAPANESE 
STORIES 


Edited by IVAN MORRIS 


This is an exciting and valuable introduction to 
Japanese writing today. It contains 25 stories of 
exceptional power and originality and is the most 
comprehensive collection of its kind in English. It 
is a superbly produced book, with two-colour 
title pages to all the stories. 528 pp., 30s 


‘A splendid anthology. It has a masterly introduc- 
tion and helpful biographical notes.’ 
William Plomer, Sunday Telegraph 


THE MODERN 
BRITISH MONARCHY 


SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


This ‘interesting and illuminating book’ (as Harold 
Nicolson calls it) is a study of the reigns and per- 
sonalities of British kings and queens from Victoria 
to the present Queen, and of the ways in which 
they have influenced society and politics. 
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of motel, restaurants, shopping centre and filling 
station; of the royal family which rules this united 
kingdom, one of the princelings’ consorts uses a 
commoner to steal the old king’s treasures, and is 
used in her turn. The various love affairs are 
mawkish, but theft, murder and revenge are 
briskly handled, and the business side is brilliant: 
keep your wits about you on the M1. 

Shake This Town. By Robert V. Williams. 
(Hart-Davis, 18s.) Good, long documentary 
read about a dingy, run-down textile town— 
a sort of corrupt New Jersey Jarrow of the 1950s 
—in which a thick-eared Italo-American ex- 
gaolbird ex-pug tries to find out who bumped off 
his mild-mannered market-gardening old dad, 
and why. Bit long for its plot, like Trollope, only 
tougher. Shorter, more machine-made, but lightly 
constructed. pretty plausible and quite tense are 
Operation Terror, by The Gordons (Macdonald, 
12s. 6d.), which is about a carefully planned 
bank-robbery, with personable girl cashier co- 
operating under threat, and The Time of Terror, 
by Lionel White (Boardman, 12s. 6d.), with an 
out-of-work white-collar man harassed by debt 
into an incompetent and half-hearted kidnapping, 
a more callous operator getting into the act, and 
a final explosion into violence. Short, crisp, 
exciting, and even rather moving. 

Killing Cousins. By Fletcher Flora. (Cape, 
12s. 6d.) Cheerfully heartless frolic, in the idiom 
of A Slight Case of Murder or, as it might be, 
The Wrong Box in Kansas City, in which a 
cuddlesome featherpate kills her old man quite, 
quite dead, and talks her way out of—and into— 
no end of other trouble until she is left at the end. 
with her lover-accomplice in the cooler, and she 
fluttering her eyelashes at the great big lawyer- 


man, and not unsuccessfully. 
CYRIL RAY 





COMPANY MEETING 


WEST CUMBERLAND SILK 
MILLS LIMITED 





Tue 22nd annual general meeting of West Cum- 
berland Silk Mills Limited was held on September 
8 in London, THE Rt. Hon. LorpD WILMOT OF 
SELMESTON, P.C., J.P. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The main event in your Company’s activities 
this year has been the decision to enter the field 
of Interior Decorating Fabrics. 

Judging by the favourable reception, 1 feel that 
the expense involved is justified, and can be re- 
garded as an investment, the benefits of which will 
not be seen until later. 

We hope steadily. to increase our business in this 
field and thus to achieve a diversification of our 
activities. I feel confident that in this market your 
Company will in a short time attain the same lead- 
ing position as it has in dress fabrics. 

Trading conditions throughout the year were 
difficult, especially in some of our Main Export 
markets. Trade with Australia was adversely 
affected, not only by credit restrictions in that 
country, but mainly by large scale imports of 
Japanese fabrics, which enter Australia as freely as 
do British Textiles. Licensing has restricted exports 
to New Zealand, and this Commonwealth country 
is also importing more and more of its requirements 
from Japan. Whilst the volume of our production 
is fully up to last year, intense competition is affect- 
ing our profit margins. This fact coupled with the 
expenses in launching our Interior Decorating 
Fabrics may result in somewhat lower profit figures 
during the coming financial year. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a 
dividend of 24 per cent., less tax, was approved. 
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Vienna Strains 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


On Monday next another kind 
of waltz will be heard in Vienna. 
Conductor Per Jacobsson is try- 
ing to get the leaders of the IMF 
orchestra to play his specially 
composed tune—a new one-two- 
three designed to get France, 
Germany and Italy, indeed, the 
whole European Six, to waltz in 
step with their Anglo-Saxon- 
Scandinavian partners. Some of 
the mademoiselles are not at all 

sure that they like this dance. 

First, let me explain the immediate technical 
problem. The IMF strained itself last month by 
rescuing the £. It allowed the UK to draw $1,500 
million in nine different currencies and gave it a 
stand-by credit of $500 million in addition draw- 
able over the next twelve months. The curren- 
cies included $450 million in US dollars, $270 
million in Deutsche marks, $270 million in 
French francs, $120 million in Italian lire, $120 
million in Dutch guilders and $90 million in 
Belgian francs. The Fund bought back a third 
of these drawings by selling $500 million of its 
gold, but it is still very short of marks and lire. 
To replenish its resources Dr. Jacobsson has an 
ingenious scheme covered by the existing con- 
stitution, which is to apply Article 7. Under 
this article ‘the Fund may propose to a member 
whose currency is in short supply that the latter 
lend its currency to the Fund.’ As the Fund is 
short of most currencies it will ask, if Dr. 
Jacobsson has his way, the appropriate members 
to make available stand-by credits in their cur- 
rencies up to a certain limit in addition to their 
present quotas. He suggests that in the case of 
the European Six the limit for the stand-by 
credits should be $2,500 million, of which $1,000 
million would be the share of Germany (against 
her present quota of $788 million). How and 
when these additional credits would be used 
would be left presumably to the discretion of 
Dr. Jacobsson and the deficit countries who toe 
his deflationary line. 

All this would seem to be sweet reasonable- 
ness, especially as Dr. Jacobsson is merely apply- 
ing a variant of the-scheme propounded by Dr. 
Bernstein as a start towards IMF reform. This 
scheme had elicited much support (including 
some from this column), but since it was pro- 
posed conditions have radically changed. First, 
Dr. Jacobsson has revealed himself in his true 
restrictionist, if not reactionary, colours by in- 
sisting on a 7 per cent. Bank rate as a condition 
for the grant of the UK loan. It is really too 
much to ask modern European governments to 
give such huge powers to a director-general of 
the Fund who appears to be as old-fashioned 
in his monetary views as the rigid ‘sound money’ 
fanatics whose deflationary madness brought 
about the general strike in Britain of 1926 and 
the rise of the Nazi Party in Germany. In the 
second place, the UK has now applied for mem- 
bership of the European Economic Community 
and by so doing has undermined the Anglo-Saxon 
position in the Fund. Europeans have hitherto re- 
garded the Fund as existing chiefly to help the 
dollar and the £—the Americans borrowed $800 
million of gold before the British secured their 
$2,000. million credit—and the French have 
rightly pointed out that by proposing no altera- 
tion in existing quotas, which determine voting 
rights, Dr. Jacobsson has made sure that the 


Anglo-Saxon dominance will not be impaired. 

The question must therefore be asked whether 
the IMF, as presently directed and administered 
with such antique doctrinairism, is the right 
monetary body for the modern world. Here we 
are fighting for the soul of the poorer nations, 
trying to convince them that a reformed Western 
Capitalism is a better system than authoritarian 
Communism. Yet when we offer loans we tie 
them to the strict credit-worthy rules of the 
expensive World Bank; when we advance untied 
money we limit it to the wretched resources of 
the weakling IDA; and when we offer member- 
ship of the IMF gold exchange club we inflict 
them with a manager who tells them to put 
sound money before growth. Is it likely that they 
will prefer the austere Dr. Jacobsson to the 
ebullient Mr. Khrushchev—the dear-money West 
to the cheap-money East? 

I wish Mr. Khrushchev could attend the IMF 
meeting in Vienna and give a business-like talk 
on the realities of our present payments system. 
I can hear him exploding with laughter at the 
thought of so much hot money in a cold war. 
The idea that Great Britain had to strengthen 
her currency in 1960 by attracting £700 million 
of hot money, to weaken it in the first seven 
months of 1961 by letting it all fly away, and 
to strengthen it again by borrowing $2,000 
million from Dr. Jacobsson on condition that 
we kill our home trade with a 7 per cent. Bank 
rate, would strike him as the biggest joke of all. 
He would surely advise us to call a hot money 
disarmament conference or put a stop to the hot- 
money flow which is irritating everybody. 

And Mr. Khrushchev could poke a lot of fun 
at the state of Western monetary reserves, which 
are held partly in gold (which the Russians 
prefer), partly in the so-called ‘reserve currencies’ 
—sterling and dollar—and partly in the IMF. 
Because the supply of gold is inadequate Euro- 
pean countries have perforce to add to their hold- 
ings of pounds and dollars, the supply of which is 
conveniently increased by the trading deficits of 
the USA and the UK. (Central banks outside 
these two countries now hold over 55 per cent. of 
their reserves in these suspect currencies.) Yet the 
sensible way to overcome the shortage of these 
reserves by writing up the price of gold is not 
even considered by the IMF or its friends. It 
is small wonder that in the two and a half years 
since European currencies were made convert- 
ible the West has had a gold crisis, a dollar crisis 
and a sterling crisis. The longer we go on post- 
poning a radical solution to this fantastically silly 
payments and reserves system the more crises we 
are likely to have. 

Professor Triffin, as we all know, has suggested 
that the use of national currencies as inter- 
national reserves should be abandoned and that 
there should be an issue of international cur- 
rency through a reconstituted IMF. But this 
requires lengthy international negotiations and 
in the meantime we must do something quickly 
to improve the payments system. The practical 
way out is to get busy with the European 
monetary fund envisaged by the Rome Treaty, 
as Professor Triffin himself has virtually sug- 
gested. In a talk on the Third Programme in 
July, he admitted that regional groups of coun- 
tries closely interdependent on one another, as 
in Europe, keenly conscious of this interdepen- 
dence and prepared to understand each other’s 
problems, would be better equipped than the 
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IMF to work an effective international monetary 
system. So if Dr. Jacobsson is wise he will not 
press his new proposals very far in Vienna. He 
will let the Europeans get on with the work of 
setting up a European monetary fund and promise 
to give them what assistance he can from the 
other side of the Atlantic. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 

HE slide in equities goes on and the constant 
‘ta of new issues is as powerful a deter- 
rent to bullishness as Mr. Khrushchev Of 
the latest | would pick the ROSS GROUP as the 
most interesting and speculative. It has been ex- 
panding at a furious pace, especially in frozen 
foods, and its recent acquistion of Sterling 
Products was the cause of the present issue of 
three for ten shares at 15s. (the fourth rights 
issue in the last four years). Its diversification 
seems to be well planned—it is now a group of 
125 companies—but it is surely time to settle 
down now and consolidate. At 20s. the yield 
is 5.4 per cent. The merger planned between 
VINE PRODUCTS, SHOWERINGS and WHITEWAYS 
CYDER is a logical one, but the terms will not 
please the shareholders of Vine Products, for 
their shares fell immediately by 3s. 6d. As 
Showerings’s profits fell sharply last year while 
VP profits rose, it seems to be a one-sided affair. 
But together the merger company should do 
well and if its new shares start at 15s., offering 
a dividend yield 5.8 per cent. on the estimated 
174 per cent. dividend, they should prove a good 
investment. 


Bad and Good Reports 

Of the recent bad reports the worst perhaps 
were NATIONAL CANNING and Pye and E. K. Cole, 
now merged as BRITISH ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES. 
The latter was due to the heavy loss made by E. K. 
Cole, mainly in television. I suggest a switch from 
National Canning into WHITBREAD, which has 
just reported a 44 per cent. jump in gross profits. 
Its ‘A’ shares at 31s. yield 4.3 per cent. From 
BEI I suggest a switch into two ‘recovery’ shares 
—GEC and ATV. There may be no hurry to buy 
GEC, which will be lucky to escape a ‘rights’ 
issue in view of its large overdrafts, but the ac- 
quisition of a first-class management in Radio 
and Allied should enable GEC to pick up well 
in the consumer end of its business. On the re- 
sults for the first four months the directors ex- 
pect to see an improvement in the year’s profits, 
which would not be difficult by comparison with 
the poor results last year. At 29s. Od. GEC yield 
7.1 per cent. ATV have just reported a 20 per 
cent. increase in net profits and raised the divi- 
dend to 60 per cent. Its business is not confined 
to the UK and a further expansion this year is 
expected, particularly on the sale of pro- 
grammes to USA. The accession of Sir Robert 
Renwick to the chair may augur well for the 
future. At 30s. 6d. ATV yield as much as 9.7 per 
cent. and this seems to discount the worsening 
of terms when the Government revises the ITV 
contracts in 1964. 


Growth Tests 

Brokers are pouring out their special calcula- 
tions showing the rate of growth for select 
equities. I find them unnecessarily complicated. 
The latest I have seen takes the past performance 
of gross earnings per share and then projects 
this compound rate of growth into the future. 
His final figure gives the number of years it 
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will take to make up the present share price if 
earnings per share grow year by year at this 
compound rate of growth. But how dangerous 
to project growth into the future when the 
Government every two years stops growth for 
the next year or so by dear money and interest 
squeezes. The sensible course for an investor is 
to take the earnings yield on the last results and 
use his common sense. Certainly express this 
earnings yield as so many years’ purchase (what 
the Americans call the price/earnings ratio). 
Here are a few examples which I believe to be 
sound purchases, although there is no hurry to 
buy them in these reactionary markets. 


Div. Year's 
Price Div.% Yield Purchase 
Times Furnishing §/- 13/6 13} 5% 134 
Distillers 10/- ...... 37/- 14} 3.9% 12 
Stone-Platt £1 $.9% ft 
Ranks 10/- 4.9% 9 
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Company Notes 


OZENS & Sutcliffe (Holdings) Ltd. has an- 

nounced record profits for the year ended June 
30, 1961, but the chairman, Mr. H. V. Cozens, 
is a little disappointed, because at the time of 
the rights issue, this January, he forecast that the 
year’s profits would amount to £250,000, whereas 
the trading profit turns out to be £213,065. How- 
ever, this is not at all unsatisfactory, particularly 
as the outlook for the current year is encourag- 
ing, the only reason for the estimated profits not 
being reached was due to a decline in the whole- 
sale distribution of radio and electrical equip- 
ment, which is covered by the subsidiaries, A, S. 
Duran and Co. Ltd. and R. J. S. Services Ltd. 
Last year the group acquired Redler Industries 
Ltd., mechanical handling plant manufacturers. 














COMPANY MEETING 





THE PURNELL GROUP 


SUCCESS OF NEW PUBLICATION 


WATERLOWS OPERATING PROFITABLY 





THE 27th Ordinary General Meeting of Purnell & 
Sons Limited will be held on September 29 in 
London. 

The following is the circulated statement of the 
Chairman and Managing Director, Mr. W. Harvey: 

You will observe from the Consolidated Profit & 
Loss Account that the profit of the Group for the 
year before providing for taxation is £762,642, being 
an increase over the previous year of £27,053. After 
providing for taxation the balance of profit for the 
year is £377,948, showing an increase over the pre- 
vious year of £14,909. 

In these Accounts it was the intention of your 
Directors to declare a dividend in excess of the 
previous year’s distribution, but having regard to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s request we have 
decided to recommend the same final dividend. At 
the same time we wish to point out to our Share- 
holders that, as soon as the Chancellor can see his 
way clear to relax the present conditions, we pro- 
pose when considering our dividend policy in the 
future to take into consideration that we have a 
balance on Profit & Loss Account of £898,856, and 
we will feel justified in recommending an increased 
dividend. 

In my review of the Accounts for the year to 
3lst December 1958 I pointed out that our Fixed 
Assets were greatly in excess of the figure shown 
in the Balance Sheet, and this is now so to an even 
greater extent in view of the fact that we have taken 
a large share interest in some of our Subsidiary 
Companies whose Fixed Assets are also of greater 
value than the figures which appear in their Balance 
Sheets. 

WATERLOW & SONS LIMITED 

You will remember that during 1960 we were 
successful in securing control of Waterlow & Sons 
Ltd. At that time we had voting control only through 
the Preference and Preferred Ordinary Shares in that 
Company. I am pleased to be able to report that we 
now hold a much larger proportion of the De- 
ferred Ordinary Shares. As has been reported, 
Waterlow & Sons Ltd. made a loss for the year to 
3lst December last. and we are not, therefore, able 
to enjoy any profit from this Company in the 
account now before you. [ am happy to report, 
however, that since we became interested in this 
Company and placed behind it the experience of 
our organization, its trading conditions have im- 
proved, and it is now operating on a_ profitable 
basis. We hope to include a substantial profit in 
respect of your Company’s interests in Waterlow & 
Sons Ltd. in the Consolidated Accounts for 1961. 

I have to report that before the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer introduced his interim budget we 
had committed ourselves to a large capital pro- 
gramme within this Group for our expanding 
Packaging, Photogravure and Rotary-Litho Divi- 
sions. Considerable improvements have in recent 
times taken place in printing-machinery construc- 
tion, and you have always supported your Directors 
in their view that this Company should be in the 
forefront with such developments. To finance this 
programme we propose, at an appropriate time, to 
raise further capital, and when this is done, whether 
in the form of a Rights Issue or Loan Stock with 
Conversion Rights, such additional capital will be 
offered in the first instance to our shareholders. 
During the year we decided to launch a weekly 
magazine for children, printed in colour by litho- 
graphy, and the first number of Knowledge was 
launched in January 1961 with the support of a 
most distinguished advisory editorial board. That 
there was a need for this unique venture in edu- 
cational publishing, presented in a manner to 
stimulate the interests of boys and girls, has been 
proved by its success. The magazine, which is de- 
signed to grow into an encyclopaedia, has been 
welcomed widely by parents and teachers and has 
added considerably to our publishing goodwill. 


CURRENT TRADING POSITION 


You will wish, | am sure, to know the position 
of our trading during the present year, and I am 
glad to be able to report that the trading of the 
Group for the current year is in excess of the corre- 
sponding period of 1960. We have, however, now 
to meet immediately very much greater direct labour 
costs in consequence of national agreements with 
the unions associated with the printing industry 
which were negotiated before the Government's re- 
cent economic measures. It remains to be seen how 
far the additional costs can be met by more efficient 
production methods, which is the constant aim of 
the Company’s management. The rate of increase 
of direct wages in recent years, and the extent of 
the capital equipment taking place in European 
countries. underline most emphatically the impor- 
tance of ensuring that the Company's plant and 
methods of production are completely up-to-date. 

I wish to pay tribute to my colleagues on the 
Board. all of whom are full-time executives, and 
to express my thanks once again to the staff and all 
our employees for their services and co-operation. 
It has been a period in which they have been called 
upon to assist with success from their wide experience 
gained in our own organization in widening fields 
of printing and publishing. 
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This company has had a most successful year, 
turnover for the first time in the company’s 
history exceeded £1 million. This company has 
some particularly valuable overseas connections 
and is planning extensions to their factory at 
Stroud, to meet the increasing demand for their 
products from South Africa, Kenya. Uganda, 
Holland, Hungary. Rumania, Czechoslovakia 
and Japan. At the annual general meeting on 
September 29, the chairman hopes to be able 
to tell shareholders that they have acquired an 
old-established West of England company whose 
activities are complementary to those of Redler 
Industries. On the 30 pes cent. dividend the 4s. 
ordinary shares yield 8 per cent. at 14s. 6d. 


Sempah (Holdings) Ltd, is now an investment 
holding company, consisting of two quoted in- 
vestment trusts, Harpenden (Selango) Rubber, 
acquired in 1959, and an unquoted engineering 
concern, accounting for 41 per cent. of the 
group’s total interests. This company made a 
loss for 1960 but on the advice of industrial con- 
sultants reorganisations have been made which 
have necessitated further loans being granted. 
I: is hoped that the chairman, Brigadier F. C. 
Hopton-Scott, C.B.E., will be able to give share- 
holders further information concerning these 
losses at the annual general meeting on Sep- 
tember 21. The 2s. ordinary shares will receive 
a total dividend of 374 per cent. from the pre- 
tax profits of £62,831 against £54,680, and are 
now 6s. 6d., yielding 11.5 per cent., which high 
return is needed until the company’s future pros- 
pects can be more accurately assessed. 


Burt Boulton and Haywood, the timber mer- 
chants, tar distillers, paint and chemical manu- 
facturers, gained a large profit increase for the 
year to March 31, 1961. This was partly due to 
the inclusion in the accounts of the profits (for 
15 months) of Burts and Harvey, now a wholly 
owned subsidiary. This company’s integration 
with Alchemy Ltd. should have beneficial re- 
sults in the future. Overseas interests in Belgium, 
Portugal and Italy have all traded profitably. 
Shareholders were approached by Horlicks (who 
hold 31 per cent. of the equity) earlier this year 
with an offer of three Horlicks ordinary shares 
plus 45s. in cash for every two of their com- 
pany’s shares. This offer was not acceptable. 
The recent heavy capital expenditure should 
before long bring its own reward, so that a fur- 
ther increase in the dividend can be hoped for. 
The net profit was £231,571 against £144,500 
producing earnings of 28.5 per cent. for the 
dividend of 16 per cent. as against 10 per cent. 
The £1 ordinary shares, now 65s., yield nearly 
5 per cent. 


West Cumberland Silk Mills have had to con- 
tend with severe Japanese competition in their 
Australian and New Zealand markets whilst con- 
ditions at home were none too easy. The com- 
pany, which is noted for the high quality of its 
fabrics, is awake to increasing competition in the 
textile trades and has wisely decided to diversify 
its activities by entering the interior-decorating 
fabric field. This step will, says the chairman, 
Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, involve them in ad- 
ditional non-recurring expenses in the current 
year, so that profits are expected to be lower than 
those for 1960-61. Net profits for the year to 
March 31, 1961, were £46,916 against £48,230. 
The dividend on the 2s. ordinary shares, now 
7s. 6d., has been maintained at 24 per cent. 





Katharine Whitehorn is on holiday 
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Cheeseboards 


By RAYMOND POSTGATE 


BeForRE the war, my 
family and | used to go 
to Denmark by cargo 
boat, as you could do 
then. It was cheap and 
took four days or so 
from London, going out 
round the Skaw _ to 
Copenhagen and return- 
ing through the Kiel 
Canal, or vice versa. 
One voyage, our cabin 
began to smell disagree- 
ably and the theories offered to explain this were 
those that you would expect when two of the 
passengers were schoolboys. These aspersions 
were answered at Tower Bridge when the hold 
was opened below us and case after case 
labelled VERITABLE CAMEMBERT DE NORMANDIE 
MADE IN DENMARK swung out on to the quay. 

Since those days, the Danes have become more 
meticulous in their nomenclature (though a tin 
called ‘Danish Petit Camembert’ is a pretty poor 
show); anyway, their present carefulness is frus- 
trated by their past laxity. I have been examining 
cheeseboards in restaurants and cheeses, especi- 
ally packaged cheeses, in grocers’ shops. There 
recurs regularly a good, rubbery, slightly stinky 
cheese which the Danes labelled Port Salut once; 
they have relabelled it Port Danois, Ambassa- 
deurs, Turnmill and finally just Esrom, in vain; 
the restaurants and shops almost always sell 
it blandly as Port Salut still. Danish blue is more 
rarely. nowadays called Gorgonzola, though it 
still is in far too many places, and the unlovable 
word Danazola is everywhere. (It does not taste 
like Gorgonzola.) There is an excellent, hard 
caraway cheese that goes under its place name 
or a ‘fancy name’ like ‘King Christian’ and tastes 
of caraway. 

The place of the Danes as name-stealers is 
being taken rapidly by the Germans. ‘Raum 
Camembert,’ ‘Edelweiss Brie’ and so on abound. 
I would have thought that the ‘Spanish cham- 
pagne’ case would have been a legal precedent 
and have put a stop to misleading labels of 
this kind; presumably it is not so, or perhaps it is 
merely that since there is no Ministry of Food 
now there is no one to put the law in motion. In 
any case, it is hard to blame very severely the 
restaurateurs who put these imitations on their 
cheeseboards, under the French names. Those 
names are on the labels and their makers are 
allowed to put them there; and the average land- 
lord, outside London anyway, honestly doesn’t 
know the difference. Soon, I daresay, we shall 
have ‘Dutch Stilton.” We already have ‘Scotch 
cheddar,’ which is a sourish cheese which I am 
told is properly called Dunlop. 

The mention of Cheddar brings me to the 
subject of English cheeses. The worst, which is 
also the commonest, cheeseboard consists of a 
tinfoil packet of something that is called ‘pro- 
cessed cheese’ or ‘cheese-spread,’ a heel of 





chalky Danish blue and a sweaty, pale, tough 
and nearly 


tasteless chunk called ‘Cheddar.’ 


Sometimes this will be orange and crumbly and 
called ‘Cheshire. This sad sight, in most cases, 
is the ultimate result of the passionate energy 
and expenditure of the Milk Marketing Board 
and its oftspring the Cheese Council. There are 
cases, of course, where a better selection is 
offered—perhaps as many as seven cheeses 
(which is effectively all the English varieties there 
are—there are 121 listed French varieties) in 
larger pieces, not dried up. But even so, the 
sight and taste of them are discouraging, and 
this is for two reasons. 

The first is that nearly all the English cheeses 
are now factory-made; as a result of the war 
the number of farmhouses making cheeses went 
down by 90 per cent.—that is, nine out of ten 
stopped. Therefore, there cannot be individually 
meritorious cheeses, except in restaurants which 
have a private link with a farm. The second 
reason is that the authorities and the trade still 
go on the assumption that the average English- 
man is a Victorian labourer and that his chief 
meal is bread and cheese and beer. For that 
meal you need a mild, hard cheese that can 
be eaten in big gobbets to fill your stomach. 
You can’t make do with a soft cheese, and you 
certainly don’t want to eat (say) lumps of 
camembert or gorgonzola as your daily lunch. 
Therefore, the cheeses offered provide those 
qualities. They consist of Cheshire and Cheddar, 
which are mild but have (when properly 
matured) a perceptively different flavour, Caer- 
philly and Derby, which have almost no taste 
at all, Leicester and Lancashire, which have 
some bite when they are fresh, Double Glouces- 
ter, which is gentle, and white Wensleydale, in 
which the fanciful claim to find a taste of honey. 
None of these is suited to the end of a 
restaurant meal, unless you have not had enough 
to eat; the restaurateurs sadly watch them dry 
up, unasked for, on the cheeseboards. 

The only English cheeses of real individuality 
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‘Convey my compliments to the chef with just a 
minor reservation about the Sauce Brillat- 
Savarin.’ 
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that you can get in restaurants today are the 
green cheeses, for some reason nowadays called 
‘blue. Blue Vinny, from Dorset, hardens so 
rapidly that it is almost impossible to keep. Blue 
Cheshire, to my mind the finest, is a sport and 
a landlord cannot always get it; to mature 
properly it must be huge. Stilton is almost always 
to be had, but customers insist on spoiling it. It 
should not be doctored with port or brandy, 
which only breeds maggots, and it should not 
be dug out with a spoon It should be cut 
laterally and served in wedges, but the only inn- 
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keeper I know who dares fo insist on this is the 
formidable Mr. Heptinstall in his justly famous 
Fortingall Inn at the foot of Glen Lyon. Blue 
Wensleydale, once its rival and equal, is only 
just coming back on to the market, and I have 
but once been offered it in a restaurant. Double 
Cottenham, that Cambridgeshire wonder, seems 
to have perished for ever. 

These are the best; the worst, I think, are 
the bars which Kraft have recently been wrap- 
ping up in coloured papers and _ labelling 
Cheddar and Cheshire and so forth. 


Earthy and Airy 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Funai have hada bad press 
ever since the Emperor 
Claudius succumbed to 
a poisonous mushroom, 
and in this country it is 
almost an article of faith 
that, with the profitable 
exception of the Field 
Mushroom, fungi are 
venomous toadstools 
tampered with only by 
fools and fairies. 

Yet it is less than 
fifty years since edible fungi, still commonplace 
on the Continent, disappeared from the markets 
in England. And now, with the enormous com- 
mercial cultivation of the common Field Mush- 
room, we have become so used to something 
white and rather insipid that all the delicate and 
delicious fungi that grow in the woods are left 
in the ground to rot. 

At this time of year, in countries with more 
kitchen sense than our own, edible fungi are 
brought into the markets (where fungi inspectors 
ensure that nothing dangerous is offered for sale) 
and the housewife has only to step down the 
street and make her choice. In England, it is 
down to the woods—every man his own fungi 
farmer and inspector. 

This is not as hazardous as it sounds and the 
timid gastronome can take comfort in the fact 
that the more epicurean fungi are quite un- 
mistakable. There is no danger of confusing 
either the inverted orange-coloured trumpet of 
the Chanterelle, the fleshy-brown Boletus (Cep) 
fitted with tubes in place of gills, or the round 
honeycombed Morel with any of the toxic toad- 
stools. Their characteristics are obvious. 

The most lethal fungus in England is the mild- 
looking Death Cap (Amanita Phalloides), which 
is alarmingly similar in appearance to the much- 
trusted Field Mushroom, for which it is occa- 
sionally mistaken (a mistake that is unlikely to 
be made with the Death Cap’s closest relation, 
a showy red toadstool spotted with white). Dr. 
Ramsbottom, a leading British expert on fungi, 
notes that no one in Britain is known to have 


died through deliberately selecting and eating an‘ 


obvious toadstool. But people have come to an 
agonising end by picking a Death Cap in mis- 
take for a Field Mushroom. 


The most vital piece of equipment for anyone 
interested in using edible fungi in the kitchen is 
an illustrated textbook. Always check what has 
been picked against the pictures; in doubtful 
cases, throw them away. During the last war 
wild fungi provided a way of varying the 
montonous diet. At that time there were three 
useful books in print, all of them cheap, :pocket- 
sized and well supplied with large colour plates. 
Two of them, alas, are now unobtainable, a 
King Penguin and an inspired pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Stationery Office for the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The survivor is a little guide 
published by Observer Books at 5s., Book of 
Common Fungi, by E. M. Wakefield. 

I have asked Penguin Books and the Ministry 
of Agriculture about the reprinting of their 
books. Both seemed to think that the existence 
of the other’s book rendered their own super- 
fluous. So much for market research in the book 
trade. However, there is still that ‘anatomy of 
toadstools,’ Dr. John Ramsbottom’s Mushrooms 
and Toadstools, in the Collins New Naturalist 
series. It is too large to take on walks in the 
woods, but it is tailor-made for the naturalist- 
cum-gourmet with a penchant for off-beat 
historical detail, folk-tales and witchcraft. It also 
dismisses as totally unreliable the various old 
wives’ ways of testing mushrooms for poisons. 

When it comes to using fungi in the kitchen, 
the best modern guide I’ve seen is the fascinating 
chapter in Patience Gray’s Plats du Jour (Pen- 
guin, 3s. 6d.). It includes an exciting little collec- 
tion of recipes drawn from France and Italy, 
as Well as some straightforward advice on select- 
ing and handling edible fungi. 

Very rarely, culinary fungi can be found in 
the shops. I have bought chanterelles in Roche 
‘14 Old Compton Street, W1) and cépes at the 
Continental Fruit Stores in the same street, and 
in the north, during the autumn, Blewits and 
Morels occasionally find their way on to the 
stalls in country markets. 
 Chanterelles also come from France and Ger- 
many in tins, but their flavour is too elusive to 
survive the process. The dried cépes, on the other 
hand, make rich addition to winter soups and 
Stews. 


* 


JAAN innovation at this year’s Farnborough Air 
Show—a formation of light aeroplanes flown by 
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emateur pilots—must have started many people 
besides myself wondering just how difficult and 
expensive it is to learn to fly. Almost anyone who 
can drive a car, I am assured, can dfive an aero- 
plane. Learning, however, is not cheap—£150 
being the least you can expect to pay before gain- 
ing a Private Pilot’s Licence, which entitles you 
to carry passengers, though not for ‘hire or 
reward.’ 

First there is a medical examination by your 
own doctor (‘Is he free from any evidence of 
syphilis?” is, surprisingly, one of the questions 
on the form), which isn’t as formidable as it 
looks on paper. Then, all that is required is a 
Student Pilot’s Licence and membership of a 
flying club. In the London area there is a choice 
of five, all about an hour’s drive out. Most clubs 
now have comfortable cabin aircraft where ‘you 
sit beside your instructor; the old wind-in-the- 
face Tiger Moths are on the way out. 

Instruction costs about £5 per flying hour, and 
forty hours’ mixed dual and solo are needed to 
get a licence—or a shorter course of thirty hours 
if you can complete this within six months. Apart 
from flying, the course includes written tests in 
meteorology, aviation law, navigation, theory of 
flight, etc: thorough, but all on a fairly simple 
level. The risk of accidents is now relatively 
slight; the greater danger facing the amateur 
pilot, apparently, is of breaking the law; the sort 
of gaffe which would cost a motorist £10 for 
driving without due care may cost a pilot £200 
—and the Ministry of Aviation is a stern 
prosecutor. 

For information, you can apply to the Associa- 
tion of British Aero Clubs, 7c Lower Belgrave 
Street, SWI (SLOane 1864). 


Postscript ee 


THe Guardian had al- 
ready virtually caught up 
to the Times in circula- 
tion—latest figures, for 
the first half of this year, 
235,000 and 260,000, re- 
spectively, to the nearest 
thousand. Now that it is 
printing in London it 
will almost certainly 
catch up and go ahead, 
thanks to those, once 
only potential readers, 
who are now likely to take it regularly because 
it will reach their suburban breakfast tables as 
promptly as any other, and in an edition late 
enough to catch the news that the old ‘London 
edition’ sometimes missed. 

When I joined the Manchester Guardian, a 
quarter of a century or so ago, the circulation 
must have been round about 50,000, perhaps 
nearer 100,000 on Saturdays. So it has put on 
more circulation, proportionately, than any other 
paper in the country, and during a period when 
some have died. This without sensationalism, 
without ever compromising its conscience and 
without the ineffable vulgarity of ‘top people’ 
advertising. W. P. Crozier, who was editor in 
my time, wrote of his great predecessor, C. P. 
Scott, that “he was ready to modernise the paper, 
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consistently with its character, in order to in- 
crease its usefulness. He did not despair of 
leading Philistines up to the City of Zion.’ The 
phrase, ‘consistently with its character, is the 
key, and two subsequent editors have kept faith 
and prospered. The /second sentence suggests 
what some consider the Guardian's one failing— 
its self-righteousness. But this is to misunder- 
stand the gently sardonic tone of voice in which 
I am sure W. P. penned the phrase: his paper 
could sometimes fall into sanctimoniousness, but 
the editor himself could always make a family 
joke of the failing. In any case one can forgive 
an attitude of holier-than-thou in an organ that 
is, indeed, holier. 

Not only righteous, but readable. I had it in 
mind to express gratification at thé success of 
orie of the few English daily newspapers that 
were both readable and righteous, but why 
should I make unnecessary reservations? It is the 
only one. (Note that I specified ‘daily’: if I 
nominated the only Sunday I could be accused 
of partisanship.) Since the death of the Morning 
Post, it has lost its only rival in readability; the 
News Chronicle failed to make righteousness a 
sufficiently saleable commodity. The Times only 
looks a pleasure to read, and the only other 
contender, still a dark horse, for the prize that 
goes to righteousness-made-readable-made-profit- 
able is the Daily Herald, which is edited by an 


True to the paper’s tradition, that even the 
most esoterically technical subjects can be made 
understandable to a Guardian reader by a 
Guardian writer, John Rosselli, in Monday’s 
article on how the paper is now being printed, 
almost made me believe for a moment that I 
had grasped the principles of the electrical pro- 
cess (I think it is electrical) that makes it pos- 
sible to set an article in London while it is 
being written in Manchester. (Nothing has yet 
been invented, I notice, to make unnecessary the 
actual writing—the only disagreeable element, as 
a Guardian man once pointed out, in the other- 
wise delightful calling of journalism.) 

But what kept coming between me and the 
duplicated-teletyped page was the image of old 
Longden, oldest member, in my time, of that 
best club in Manchester, the Guardian reporters’ 
room, who got to his feet on that inauspicious 
day when a brash young recruit swung a portable 
typewriter on to a desk and began to clatter his 
keys. Till then; those few incontinent barbarians 
who couldn’t keep their fingers off such mechani- 
cal devices had been banished to a separate and 
more or less sound-proof room, so as not to 
disturb the long, long thoughts of those reporters 
who had taken down Gladstone in their day, 
verbatim. Longden looked up, with a wild dis- 
belief in his faded eyes; strode (in a subdued 
octogenarian sort of way, of course) across the 
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have been a journalist, young fellow; you should 
have been an engineer.’ 


* 


It is not merely because the Guardian has 
come south that my wine of the week is 
Southern Comfort—a famous (indeed, the only 
famous) American liqueur, which has just be- 
come available here again, for the first time 
since before the war, thanks to the recent libera- 
tion of dollars for drink. Southern Comfort is 
based on very old Bourbon whiskey, and is not 
innocent of peaches and sundry herbs. It is bland 
and sweet, but nothing like so sugary as our 
own whisky-based liqueurs, such as Drambuie, 
and is much stronger and a good deal drier at the 
finish. The Americans use it for various mixed 
drinks, but nothing could be better than 
Southern Comfort neat, with coffee, after dinner. 
Beware, though, for it is not only as dear as 
Green Chartreuse (66s. a bottle), but very nearly 
as strong (87.7° proof, as against 96°—cognac 
in this country is usually 70°; and even the 
potent framboise only 76°). Saccone and Speed 
ship it, and it is stocked, too, by such sophis- 
ticated West End wine-merchants as Christophers 
of Jermyn Street, Block, Grey and Block of 
South Audley Street and Dolamore of Baker 
Street. One glass and one sees—not red. but 














old Manchester Guardian hand. room, tapped the young man on the shoulder Scarlett O'Hara. “ 
* with a gnarled finger, and said, ‘You shouldn’t CYRIL RAY 
Classified advertisements must be pre- — a INDEXER (female) required for London 


paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





INTERVIEWING THE PUBLIC 


Are you interested in becoming an inter- 
viewer? Then why not work for a really 
progressive firm using the most modern 
and interesting methods? 

We are looking for women with a good 
standard of education, aged between 25 
and 45, who have three or more days a 
week to spare. 

We would also like to hear from women 


MS % 


have been retained to advise on these appointments. 


SALES NEGOTIATOR 


for a universally-known engineering group designing, manu- 
facturing and selling in world markets a broad range of 
machinery for the textile industry. 


He will be responsible to the Board for investigating potential 
markets overseas and, supported by technical specialists, will 
conduct personal negotiations with directors of client com- 
panies and senior government officials. The visits to overseas 
markets will total about four months per year. Successful per- 
formance should earn a seat on the Board within a few years. 


newspaper office. 
Write stating age, 
Box No. 8150. 


Some experience essential. 


education, experience to 


SECRETARY 
of the 
UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION 


Applications are invited for the above 
Salary: £1,180 x £30 to £1,360 p.a. with 
children’s allowances and _ contributory 
pension scheme. Form and further in- 
formation will be sent on receipt of 
addressed fscp envelope to UNA, 25 
Charles Street, London, W.1. Closing date 
for applications: 2 October 1961. 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
YOUTH SERVICE 


APPOINTMENT OF DISTRICT 
YOUTH OFFICER 


Applications are invited from suitably 


pale Eg RR ay dla Candidates, aged 35 to 45, must already have experience of qualified men or women for the post of 
special qualities which are required for negotiating, at principal level, the sale of capital goods in coe ee os . i tga 
depth interviewing. Replies to Box No. overseas markets, preferably but not essentially to the textile } oe "h commie Gaeane = ena. 


The Executive Committee of the Central 
After Care Association invites applica- 
tions from suitably qualified men for the 
post of Secretary and Deputy to the 
Director of the Men’s Division of the 
Association. 

The Men’s Division is responsible for 
the supervision and after-care of men 
released under licence from certain cate- 
gories of prison sentence, and its work 
is described in the Annual Report of the 
Council of the Central After Care Asso- 
ciation (H.M.S.O. 2s.). 

The responsibilities of the post include 
the interpretation of policy, supervision of 
case work, and the administration of the 
London Office and staff. Practical experi- 
ence of modern social casework methods A 
is essential in addition to adequate ad- 
ministrative experience. Candidates should 
preferably be between 30 and 50 years of 


experience of personnel 


industry. 


Starting salary, subject to negotiation, will be about £2,500. 
Attractive contributory pension scheme. 
details in confidence quoting reference Z.3837 to P. Hook. 


STAFF MANAGER 


for a manufacturing and processing company with an unusually 
varied range of operations, employing a total of many thou- 
sands of people. The Staff Manager will be responsible for 
recruitment, records and other personnel matters covering some 
2,000 and more staff employees, and for advising line manage- 
ment in this field generally. 
Candidates must be university graduates with several years’ 
work in manufacturing industry. 
Experience as assistant in the staff department of a large 
company would be particularly relevant. 


Age 30 to 40. Initial salary £2,000 to £2,500, with eligibility 


Please send brief 


ficate of training with administrative and 
suitable practical experience is essential. 
Salary £770 by £27 10s. to £1,070 pa 

Application forms and further particu- 
lars obtainable on receipt of s.a.e. from 
the Chief Education Officer, County Hall, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, to be returned 
not later than 30th September 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF YOUTH LEADERS 


The College will be expanding with the 
course commencing in February, 1962. 
Applications are therefore invited for four 
posts of LECTURER/TUTOR, to com- 
mence duties from Ist February, 1962, 
or earlier if possible. 

The main spheres of work to be covered 
are as follows: 

EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 

SOCIAL HISTORY 

YOUTH SERVICE PRINCIPLES 


age. . . 

Salary, inclusive of London Weighting, for prosperity bonus in due course. Please send brief details ‘ aed agar hc cg = — or 
will be £1,573, rising annually by £52/78 Subsidiary subjects preferred are Handi- 
w £1,937. The stating salary will’ nor- i in confidence quoting reference Z.3838 to P. Hook. eaten. English. Natural Anne aggyp avo 

1 tt le, b . ‘ . is P > . Social Grou fork 
pone dh the Bagg dn gents dragehe can dn In no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client gtd oe Age ag EY ore 


exceptionally a higher starting salary may 
be authorised for a particularly well 
qualified candidate. Contributory pension | 
scheme. 

Further particulars and 
forms are available from 


application 
the Director, i 


Men's After Care, 66 Eccleston Square, 
London, S.W.1, and completed applica- 
tions must be received not later than 30th 
September, 1961. 





unless he gives permission after a confidential interview at which he will 


be given full details of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1 


which young people find attractive will be 
an additional recommendation. 
Salaries in accordance with the Scales 


for the Teaching Staff of Training 
Colleges, namely, £980 x £32 10s. to 
£1,370 

Further particulars and application 


forms from the Principal, the National 
College for the Training of Youth Leaders, 























Humberstone Drive, Leicester. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. ; 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets exceed £2.500,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
i deposits for the eighth year in 
, succession, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
savestment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. } 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAWT LONDON, WO? > 
EO A fi fi Raa aS, 


APPOINTMENTS VAc 4N1—contd. 


THE Editor of Which? requires an experienced 
Secretary, who must be inteliigent, punctual 
and have initiative. A hi shorthand and 
typing standard is essential, Excellent work- 
ing conditions, five-day week, one month's 
holiday a year. Age 25 to 40. Salary according 
to qualifications. Please apply in writing only 
to Administration Officer, Consumers’ Asso- 
ciation Ltd., 14 Buckingham Strect, W.C.2. 
TOWER THEATRE, CANONBURY PLACE. 
N.1, require part-time Gen. Sec., mostly 
afternoons. Suitable retired man or woman, 
interested theatre. Give details office experi- 
ence, Write Box C310 c/o Walter Judd, Ltd., 
47 Gresham St.. E.C.2. 
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WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDLINGTON SECONDARY SCHOOL AND 
EDLINGTON NEW COMPREHENSIVE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Headmaster / Mistress which will be created 
as a result of the amalgamation of ad- 
joining boys’ and girls’ secondary schools 
at Edlington, near Doncaster. Amalgama- 
tion will take place on the appointment 
of the new head. 


There were 850 pupils on roll in the 
two schools in September, 1961. The 
school will be in Group XV: when new 
school buildings become available the 
Group will probably be XVII, and the 
school will move into a higher Group as 
academic work develops and the VIth 
Form grows. The Catchment area of the 
school will include both industrial and 
attractive rural areas. 


The appointment offers a challenge to a 
new Head. He/she will have the problem 
of integrating the work of a boys’ non- 
selective school and a girls’ non-selective 
school, which are housed in adjacent pre- 
mises, and of developing extended courses 
in the amalgamated school. Provision for 
the complete rehousing of the school in 
new buildings has been included by the 
Minister of education in a Major Building 
Programme and it is expected that build- 
ing ‘work will start early in 1963. When the 
new school buildings are ready the school 
will begin to admit children at 11+ from 
the whole ability range and it will then be 
possible for the Head to arrange strong 
academic courses and develop the school 
as a comprehensive one. The new build- 
ings will be for a school of some 1,300 
pupils and will cost in the regions of 
£440,000. The new buildings will incor- 
porate the most up-to-date facilities for 
Secondary Education which include special 
provision for Advanced Courses and Vith 
Form pupils. 

Applicants must be 
British University. 

Forms of application and further parti- 
culars obtainable from the Education 
Officer, County Hall, Wakefield. 


graduates of a 


INVESTMENTS 


Ist and 2nd MORTGAGES.—Early decisions. 
Climax Ltd., 282 Kensington High St., 
WES 0819/4106, KIN 3176. 


PERSONAL 


ACROSS FRONTIERS: The Friends Service 
Council (Quakers) welcomes gifts and legacies 
for its international service overseas. FSC (25), 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
AN INTERESTING and unusual job as Inter- 
viewer/Secretary for a girl with a sense of 
humour who likes people, is vacant now in 
Piccadilly. Preferably Public School or Gradu- 
ate, age 21-31. Write Box No. 8023. 

CRY FOR THE MOON, not I. Space travel 
is not for me. But I'll raise a plaintive plea 


at any time for EL CID Sherry—that’s the 
sunny Amontillado that keeps me contentedly 
at home = a 
GALTS. MAKE GOOD TOYS. Write for 


catalogue and order by post, or visit London's 
newest toyshop. Galts Dept. S., 30 Gt. Marl- 
borough St., W.1 (behind Liberty's). 

HAVE TEA WITH H. G. Wel's Soc., Sat., 
Sept. a 3 p.m. Hill House, 87 Redington 
Rd., N.W.3 

HYPNOSIS AND psychotherapy for nervous 
conditions, habits, personal problems. R. . 
Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., W.1. 
LANgham 4245. Also Bournemouth. 
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KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Preeaty os. 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1 
ON SEDIEL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHAN’S CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
TREATMENT 
Discussed in the ary Press 
Availabie at 
CLINIC a 2, REGENERATIVE 


87 Westbourne Toone, London, W.2 

ie Tel.: AMBassador 4041. -™ 
POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex. _ 

PRINTING AT LESS COST by Ofiset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Ulustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
ae ~ = oe Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 





‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected. 
THE HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is now at No. 
6 Hampstead High Street (6 doors below old 
premises) with more space and books. Approx. 
2,250 paperback titles in stock. HAM 2 18 
TORY IDEAS—READ CROSSBOW, only 
12/6 p.a. Bow Group, 60 Berners St., W.1. _ 
YOU CAN SPEAK Italian effortlessly in 3 
months. Details: Sctogni, WEL 6655. 

YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH ... in 
suffering 





“Which P” 


September reports include 
CHILDREN’S SHOES 
HAIR DRIERS 
TAPE RECORDERS (No. 2) 
DISCOUNT STORES 
**Which?”’ independent, factual reports on 
consumer goods and services are published 
monthly by the Consumers’ Association. 
Available on annual subscription, only £1 to 
Dept 7, 14 Buckingham Sircet, 
London, W.C.2. 














WIN—in easy £175 Letter Contest! Send for 
FREE Entry Form—plus Free **Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success.”” No Sales—No 
Fees training. Free *‘Writer’’ subscription; two 
free writing encyclopedias. B.A. School of 
Successful Writing Limited, 124 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ACE answers your questions on _ schools, 
universities and all aspects of education and 
publishes Where? £1 p.a. subscription to Ad- 
visory Centre for Education, Unit 14, 14 
Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2 

ART TUITION BY POST. Write for details 
of the Famous Artists Commercial Art 
course to 74, Westport, Godalming, Surrey. 
DAVIES’S Training Course (evening) for 
prospective TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO 
FOREIGNERS, 4th October to 6th Decem- 
ber. Particulars from Davies's, 54 Hyde Park 
Gate, S.W.7.. (Knightsbridge 6833.) 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


FRENCH CONVERSATION classes. Day, 
evening and lunch-time classes. Private lessons. 
Beginners to Advanced. All with French 
teachers. Correspondence courses.—-MENTOR, 
11 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 (opp. 
Garrick Theatre). TRAfalgar 2044. 
GERMAN CLASSES (Mon.-Fri., 6.30-8.30 
p.m.) for beginners, interm. and adv. students. 
Conv., disc. and study groups: German 
language, literature and culture. Enrolment: 
18th to 29th Sept. (Mon.-Fri., 5-7 p.m.). 
Fees: £2 per term. Term begins Oct. 2nd. 
GERMAN INSTITUTE, 51 Princes Gate 
(Exhibition Road), London, §.W.7. Tel. KEN 
3648. 


INSTITU TO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 

S.W.1. Term commences 16th October. 
Classes and | on the Sp h language, 
literature and culture, Library of over 12,000 
volumes. Courses at the Spanish universities. 
For full details apply to the Secretary, BEL- 
gravia 1485. i le 
PORTUGUESE—Evening Classes all levels 
begin 5 October. Apply: Luso-Brazilian Coun- 
cil, 2 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 
LEARN ANOTHER LANGUAGE—the easy 
ASSiMiL way. Acquire the accent naturally 
by listening to everyday conversations on 
gramophone records with textbook to guide 
you.—Details from ASSiMiL, 3 Farncombe, 
Godalming. 





Continued Overleaf 





THIS 
WEEKEND 
IN THE 


SUNDAY 
TIMES 


* LSA 


The story of Elsa, the ligness reared in domesticity by Joy 
Adamson and her husband in the African bush, was a classic 
among animal stories told in the best-selling book, “Born Free”, 
which was serialised in The Sunday Times. Now comes the 
sequel, “Living Free”, the story of Elsa’s cubs during their first 
year. It is told in vivid, living pictures and absorbing text in a new 
series beginning this weekend —a family story, for all the family. 


Inside the Teddy Boy Mind 


“No, we don’t have so many fights any more. We used to have them, 
with knives too ...”. This is a young ‘Teddy-boy’ talking to 
T. R. Fyvel who has made a detailed study of young people unable 
to adjust themselves to life in the Welfare State. Read his first 
searching report on Sunday. 


Lawrence of Arabia 


“It is my own conviction that the key to the enigma is to be found in 
a combination of three things—masochism, fear of responsibility 
and mental breakdown”’. So writes Anthony Nutting, continuing his 
startling and controversial assessment of Lawrence of Arabia—a 
brilliant and perceptive biography. 


The Riddle of Van Gogh 


He was the painter who cut off his own ear, and who took his own 
life. He was also one of the greatest portrait painters of his time. 
Now a new, important collection of his letters is reviewed by 
John Russell, The Sunday Times art critic. 


Among the 
High Peaks of Fashion 


The carefully guarded secrets of those two peaks of the Haute 
Couture, Balenciaga and Givenchy, are revealed in the first fashion 
pictures from their Paris collections. Every woman should know what 
Balenciaga forecasts — because she will be wearing some version of 
it in 1962. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


In every way a worthwhile newspaper 
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EDUCATIONAL—contd. 


LITERARY 


THE SPECTATOR, 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES—contd. 





POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., ow Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B paen, 

Diplomas. ‘Also for Law PO lertinnal xam- 
inations. Prospectus, F. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894.) 








THE CITY LITERARY INSTITUTE, 
Stukeley St., Drury Lane, W.C.2. 


Classes in English, French, Italian, Russian, 
Spanish, German language and literature; 
History and Archeology; Speech; Drama; 
Music; Art; Philosophy and Religion. 
Prospectus now available. Write or ring | 
CHA 8558. 





HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Moiton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


- The University of Manchester will intro- 
duce in October 1961 a one-year course 
leading to. a DIPLOMA in YOUTH 
“WORK. The ‘course is designed for 
graduates, but applications may, in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, be considered 
from others with good educational quali- 
- fications and practical experience of work 
with young people. 
Applications are invited from students 
wishing to take this course. Further de- 
tails can be obtained from the Registrar, 
University of Manchester, Manchester, 13 


11+ NEW COURSES using modern methods. 
Send for Free Guide and Tests. Thames 
Tutorial College (Dept. S.1), 40 Russel! Street, 
Reading. 

34 ““LEISURE-TIME” COURSES in Religions 
of the World, Philosophy, International 
Affairs, Parliament Weekly, Exploring Eng- 
land’s Counties, Natural History, Gardening, 
Languages, History of London, Literature, 
Art, Music, Architecture, Italic Handwriting, 
Crafts, Photography, Travel, Woodwork (Men 
and Women). Canteen, Common Room, and 
Library at the MARY WARD CENTRE, 9 
Tavistock Pisce. W.C.1. (EUSton 
Courses commence Monday 25th SEPTEM- 
BER. S Syllabus on application to Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATION 


Applications for admission in Septem- 
ber, 1962, to the undermentioned full- 
time courses should be made as soon as 

ssible to: The Ragieues. University of 

ndon Institute Education, Malet 
Street, W.C.1, from whom further details 
may be obtained. courses are in- 
tended for qualified teachers with not 
less than five years’ experience; successful 
caedidones will be eligible to apply for 
financial assistance as set out in the 
Ministry of Education Administrative 
Memorandum No. 11/61. 
Course in the Education of Children in 
the Junior School 
Diploma in Child Development 
Diploma in Religious Education 
Diploma in the Content and Methods 
of Health Education 
— in the Education of Maladjusted 
hild 


ren 
Diploma in the Teaching of Educationally 
ubaormal Children 




















BOOK PLATES 
FREE CATALOG. Beautiful ‘designs for per- 
sonal use. Special designing too. Address 


Antioch Bookplate Co., Yellow Springs 10, 
Ohio, U.S.A 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


FREE, Portal Sewice 


p00 Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 








Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 


Name 


Address. ..... 
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MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
bags LSJ ae - mow te 


Free ad LON 
SCHOOL OF TOURNALISM ¢ SP. 19 Hert- 
ford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 


MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1. 
yd) a “SOME ASPECTS OF 
CENTUR ART.” Dubuffet, i 

Leger, Mh, Pollock de Stael, 

Adm. free. Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12 





POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

THE EUROPEAN BOOKSHOP for ” foreign 
language books and periodicals now open at 
127 Regent Street, W.1 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, 

WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you’ve completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of ‘“‘You IN Print,’’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. 








SECRETARIA~ SERVICES 


ACUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 


ning, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, typing 
(MSS./tapes), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 
—- Road, London, N.11. ENTerprise 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses i 1 Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Road, S.W.19. 
MOU 6136. — 

MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel. : Waliagron 2496. 


THEATRES 


MERMAID (CITy 7656). cr Ford’s 
Pity She’s a Whore.”’ 6 and 8.40. 
SAVILLE. Tem. 4011. 8.30. we & S. 6.15 & 
8.50. Joan Sims, Ronnie Stevens, Millicent 
Martin. The Lord Chamberlain Regrets. .. . 
“‘Thunderous applause side-splitting.”” 
ey Herald. 


is 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE Part 
If at the LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 
Square. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. Until 23rd. 


BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION Regency 

Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 

furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 

Palace. Unpublished letter of Geo. IV. Dol- 

Kiem Furniture from the Admiralty. Relics and 

lemorial Objects of the Princess Charlotte. 
10 to 8 daily including Sundays. 


CERAMIC DESIGN IN MODERN BUILD- 
ING”’ Ceylon Tea Centre, we Regent St., 
S.W.1. Sept. 6-15. Daily 10-1. Ad. Free. 


JEAN STRAKER’S Photo Noles ‘the Un- 


glamorous truth. 5/-, Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq. 
L.C.C. ART EXHIBITION in the Royal 
Festival Hall from 20 September to 5 
October. Features, photographs and models 
of works of art and sculptures commissioned 
by the L.C.C. for civic display. Open daily 
from 5.30 till 10 p.m. Artists and art critics 
particularly welcome. 


FINMAR’S exhibition of furniture de- 
signed by the Danish architect Borge 

ogensen, M.A.A., and sculpture and 
painting by Svend Wiig Hansen. Art 
Federation Galleries, 64 Suffolk Street, 
S.W.1. Daily 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. closing 
29th September. 


17-18 Old 
New Lon- 


NEW LONDON GALLERY, 
Bond St., W.1. 10-5. Sats. 10-12. 
don Situation. Till September 27. 





STONEWARE POTTERY by Michael Casson 
and Victor Margrie at the Crafts Centre of 
Great Britain, 16/17 Hay Hill, Berkeley 
Square, W.1, until Sth October. Mon. to 
Fri. 10-5. Sats. 10-12.30. Admission free 


VISIT UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES. 
19 Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1. Tel. 
HYD 3091. Open 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sats. 10-1 
p.m. OLD and MODERN MASTERS 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Contem- 
porary Art Society: An exhibition of recent 
acquisitions. 7th to 17th September. Week- 
days 11-6: Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. 
Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 





WINES 


JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle. 
Obtainable from Harrods, London. 


An invitation to those who really 

know a good wine when they taste one. 

Few people really do—though a great 
many pretend they do! But if you really 
can assess a wine’s merits solely by its 
taste and bouquet, this invitation is to 
you. 
Mr. Horton of The Vintner takes a per- 
sona] delight in combing Europe for 
wines that are fairly priced yet excellent 
in quality, and he invites you to judge 
some of them. 
He asks you to select one gr more from 
the list below. For a trial order six 
bottles carriage paid. 
CASAL MENDES — intriguing, slightly 
mae Portuguese Rose. 12s. 6d. per 
litre bottle. 
ROSE D’'ANJOU—a light, refreshing little 
wine that goes well with anything. 8s. a 
bottle. 
LIEBFRAUMILCH 1959—Heck of excel- 
left vintage. Medium-sweet with soft, 
smooth flavour. 10s. a bottle. 
BEAUJOLAIS ST. VINCENT 1959— 
typical of this fine vintage. Full-bodied. 
— flavour and bouquet. 8s. 9d. a 

tle. : 


BARBARINA AMONTILLADO — ex- 
tremely good, medium-dry sherry. Light 
both in colour and body. Ms. a bottle. 
VIGNETTE D’ALSACE — a first-class 
white wine that is fresh, grapy and dry. 
9s. 3d. a bottle. 
Full Price List sent freeva@n request 
THE VINTNER 

Dept. SP 3, 66 Kensington Church St, 
London, W8 BAY 2629 








— — 
| T. A. LAYTON’S WINE BAR 
Let's be snobbish: the sort of people I have 
educated to like my dry wifies, like drink- 
ing by the glass in my bar. SO MIGHT 
YOU. 
Examples: Muscadet (8/4), Montilla (ori- 
ginal Spanish bottling, 16/6) makes my 
Manzanilla, the driest in London (18/-) 
taste like treacle, 
Come and see if you agree. 
2a Duke Street (Manchester Square), W.1. 
i WELbeck 8808. 
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Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 
On or Without Security 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
& Clifford Street 


New Bond Street, W.1 
Tel: REGent 5983/2914 














EPICURE 


MAKE YOUR OWN GARDEN FRUIT 
INTO CLASSIC TABLE WINES, aperitives, 
rich liqueurs, inexpensively—in your own 
home! Success to satisfy the conaotrem. 
Complete details in best-selling book. 

edition only Ss. 6d. POST FREE. Send 
Cheque or P.O. GREY OWL LABORA. 
TORIES, ALMONDSBURY, GLOS. Makers 
of the famous Grey Owl Wine Yeasts. 


WANTED 


CAMERAS of quality urgently wanted. Send 
details for highest-ever cash offer. CHARLES 
FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. Phone 
Bell 2000. 


WANTING TO BUY old scripts of radio 
plays. Please State price. Box No. 8152. 





SHOPPING BY POST 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs, Catalogues from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegal! Square South, Belfast 1, 
NORTHERN IRELAND. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 


from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2, 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
ween 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 
ours). 


PROPERTY 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 


Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Rd., Sth. Ken., 
by Gloucester Rd. Stn. (FRO 1166) 


MORE CHEAPER HOUSES WANTED: 
£3,000 to £6,000. LONDON AREA ONLY. 
We have, of course, the continued & in- 
satiable demand, from members of the 
upper-middle class, for houses at or around 
£20,000 but these, naturally. must have a 
decent address 

Roy Brooks. 


LITTLE TO OFFER THIS WEEK, | fear, 
the censors are, doubtless, enjoying their 
well-earned fortnight at the seaside. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO LIVE IN 
CHELSEA & ARE NOT QUITE UP TO 
THE MARK, we can offer a dilapidated 
dump—just vacated by a world famous 
architect. This early Vic. res. would carry 
Regency modernization (sic) quite well. 8 
rms & kit. of sorts. No bath, of course. 
Lse 40 yrs. GR ONLY £50. A gift at 
_ £6,750. KEYS BROOKS. 


Tuition by Post 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


For those who wish in spare time ,to 
study for an examination with ultimate 
betterment in view U.C.C., founded 1887, 
provides home study courses for General 
Certificate of Education (Ordinary and 
Advanced Levels; all Boards), London 
University Entrance requirements and 
examinations for Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.(Econ)., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus.), 
Bar (Pts I & II), and many other exams. 


The College is an Educational Trust 
with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 
Moderate fees, payable by instalments. 
3% PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
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